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COL. AND MRS. VAN SCHAICK 
LIBERATED IN PHILIPPINES 


The following letter from Mrs. Louis 
J. Van Schaick was received in New 
York February 27, 1945, by George S. 
Van Schaick. Col. Van Schaick, a broth- 
er of the editor, with his wife, was 
interned at Baguio, P. I., shortly after 
Pearl Harbor. The first news came from 
General Wainwright before the latter 
was imprisoned. He said that Col. Van 
Schaick was “a great morale builder 
for the camp.” . Shortly after, Col. 
Van Schaick became seriously ill. He is 
now slowly recovering —Tue En1ror: 


An Army Hospital 
Philippines 
American Red Cross 
Dear Families: 

First I must tell you we are happy 
and well cared for by American and 
Filipino nurses and doctors, with good 
vitamins, good army food, army cots 
and partial safety. Our story cannot 
yet be told. It is not over. But we are 
alive. We are being built up with 
good army food and vitamins which we 
need. We received George’s letter today 
with all its news of nephews grown and 
doing men’s work, of a still younger 
generation of Van Schaicks. No letter 
from my family yet. 

Lou has failed in recent months but 
is getting better. Has not recently been 
weighed—no opportunity, as he cannot 
stand. He is now having three good 
meals a day, eats everything any soldier 
or I myself eat and all his full ration. 
He was pleased over the letter and news 
of course. Since his blood transfusion 
(dry blood plasma from U. S.) he has 
color in cheeks and lips are red. We've 
had a tough time lately and—well the 
story must be left until later, even yet, 
but we can write letters home and re- 
ceive them. i weighed 91 Ibs. last 
time weighed. Lou must weigh about 
115, I guess. We are thin, but we must 
be gaining on this good food. The 
American boys that have come seem so 
big and strong—they are wonderful. 
The Red Cross is here also, with station- 
ery, chocolate, letters, magazines and 
newspapers. I have a New York Times 
overseas weekly dated October 22, 1944! 
And we've never seen anything later 
than October, 1941. Powdered milk, 
dessicated potatoes and onions, powdered 
eggs, lemon powder, etc., all taste like 
the real thing to us, for we’ve been liv- 
ing on corn for a long time, except a 
little rice for hospital. We are still in 
midst of tragedy and dangers, but we 
hope we’ve seen the worst—and to Lou 
and me there has never been a time 
when we couldn’t figure it might be 
worse. 

No more paper. A sick soldier divided 
his with me. Love to all. 


Newum K. Van Scuaick 


P. S. Please share letter with the 
Kelloggs [Mrs. Van Schaick’s family]. 


[The letter which Mrs. Van Schaick 
received from George Van Schaick was 
mailed February 16, 1945, by air. The 
envelope in which the above letter came 
was postmarked Air Mail, U. S. Army 
Postal Service, February 21.] 

* = 5 * 

Col. Van Schaick died soon after this 
letter was written—probably in the 
last week of February. 

He was born at Cobleskill, N. Y., 
July 1, 1875. His career in the Army 
was eventful, and he was the holder of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor and 
of the Treasury Lifesaving Medal. For 
some years he was governor of the 
province of Cavite, P. I., and later of 
the island of Mindoro. He served on 
the staff of the governor general of the 
Philippines through ‘several -administra- 
tions. Shortly~before. the present war 
he was retired for disability and took 
a position with a gold-mining company 
at Baguio, the summer capital of the 
Philippines. He was interned at Baguio. 
—Tue Eprror. 


A GREAT LAYMAN 
AT EASTER 


For the first time in the eleven-year 
history of the gathering, a layman will 
preach the sermon at the annual Grand 
Canyon Easter sunrise service. Dr. 
Ronald Bridges, moderator of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, will present the 
Easter message. His address will be 
broadcast over the National Broadcast- 
ing Company network from 9 to 9:30 
a.m. Eastern War Time on Easter Sun- 
day morning, April 1. 

Mr. Bridges is associate professor of 
English at the Arizona State College at 
Tempe. Only forty years old, he is the 
youngest man ever to be elected modera- 
tor of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. He is a native of Sanford, 
Maine. 
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WHO’S WHO sd 
Ricwarp Srockton Unwery is director 


of admissions, American International 
College, Springfield, Mass. 


SHELDON CurisTIAN is minister of the 
Universalist church in Brunswick, Maine. 


Extswortn C. Reamon, minister of 
the Betts Memorial Church, Syracuse, 


N. Y., is president of the Universalist 
Church of America. : 


Wiuram C. Kernan, an Episcopal 
clergyman, is director of the Christian 
Institute for American Democracy, New 


York. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, Milton, 
Mass., and a well-known literary figure. 


Joun Watuace Surer is dean of the 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul 
(Episcopal) , Washington, D. C. 
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ne Easter Hope and Joy 


F on Easter morning the news should flash round the 
world that an armistice had been signed and the 
bitter fighting had been ended, the relief, the joy, the 
gratitude, the new hope, would be indescribable. 
It is conceivable that the days of relief might be 
ended by the peace that was made, that reaction might 
become dominant, that the seeds of another war might 


be sown. But we do not believe that this will be the 
outcome. The lessons that we have learned are too 
bitter. 


A resurrection may come. The nations may unite 
to ensure peace and justice. International courts may 
gradually grow in power and prestige. What happened 
to the thirteen divided colonies of North America in 
1789 may happen in spirit at least to the divided 
nations of the world. 

The resurrections of the past are the foundation 
of our hope. After a blow, the race has picked itself 
up and plodded on. Through long effort we have 
reached*the level that we are on. 


Soon we are to celebrate the most influential 
resurrection of all time. The facts back of the Easter 
story may be distorted, the story itself may be overlaid 
with tradition, but the truth that it contains is sublime 
and cheermg. The Roman overlords tortured and 
crucified the greatest of the Jewish prophets. His 
broken body, pierced with nails, marked by cruel 
thorns, scourged and run through with a spear, was 
wrapped by loving hands and laid in a new tomb. 
Then came Easter and he was not in the tomb. The 
conviction leaped from heart to heart that he was 
alive, that he lived on in the Father’s house, that he 
still cared for them and would go on helping and 
blessing. That conviction made the church, and that 
kind of conviction has remade and will remake this 
world. 

The repair work after this war is up to us. That 
is the law. But a Divine Power rules and overrules, 
and because of that power men cannot and will not 


fail. 


Put Squarely to Us 


HE question put squarely to us by an intelligent 
man long associated with the Universalist Church 
was this: Are Universalists religious? 

The question was not asked in a hostile spirit or in 
a fault-finding spirit, but from the standpoint of one 
who was anxious about the drift or movement of 
_ things’religious. 

‘His question put in a different way would be this: 
Dé average people attending Universalist churches or 
coming close to Universalist ministers and people feel 
an atmosphere of faith in God? Do they get courage 
for their own difficulties? 

- Our reply in substance was that the Universalist 
churches and Universalist ministers were not perfect, 

and that even the least critical might attend Univer- 
' salist services and come away untouched. We agreed 
also that we were living in a day and age when secular 
influences were powerful and that such influences had 
crept into the church—not only the Universalist 
Church, but all churches. Not for a moment did we 
say that all churches, or the majority, had succumbed 
to such influences, for we do not believe it to be a fact. 

Then we discussed the difference in people—the 
fact that one person is touched by a service of beautiful 
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music and ritual, and another person only by a service 
that is informal and intimate. 

Our friend said frankly that a fundamentalist 
service, or even an average orthodox service, often 
repelled him by what was said, but attracted and drew 
him by the warmth of devotion and interest. 

We said that after almost half a century of close 
association with Universalist people we had found them 
broad, tolerant, kind and public-spirited; that to us 
these were the main things; that we would sacrifice 
some eloquence in public prayer to get more private 
helpfulness; that the tests set up by Jesus were the 
great tests, and that one of them was, “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” 

What we did not think to say, but now say, is this: 
We have attended many orthodox services which 
touched us by an atmosphere of faith, but later 
alienated us by evidence of an exclusive spirit made 
clear in the acts of adherents. With the present crisis 
in human affairs it seems to us that there is no responsi- 
bility on the church as great as the creation of an 
inclusive spirit. For a church to produce people who 
look down on fellow Christians who sincerely love 
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Jesus and who try to follow him, because such Chris- 
tians do not say that the Jesus of history was “very 
God of very God,” reveals a failure in the fundamental 
setup of such a church that would make it hard for 
us to belong to it. 

The failures of some Universalists are close to 
Universalists. They see them. One is resentment at 
exclusiveness in’ others that is itself exclusiveness. 
Another is tolerance that shades off into indifference. 
A third is such a concentration on church machinery 
that we lose sight of what the church is for. But fair- 
ness compels us to add that the prophets in other 
churches are telling their people that there are glaring 
weaknesses in their own fellowships akin to these. 

Are Universalists religious? 

From the standpoint of church attendance, giving 
money to church projects, turning out for prayer meet- 
ings, sacrificing for the church, they are far behind the 
Mormons, the Adventists and the people called 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. Possibly they are behind the 
Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians. One of our 
fellow Universalists has been pointing out lately that 
we are not even within hailing distance of the Uni- 
tarians in giving for war relief. 

But in kindly judgment of other religions, in not 
believing ourselves holier than others, in ability to see 
the man behind the creed and to honor the man what- 
ever the creed, in generous action when our eyes once 
are opened, and in the faith that there really is a God 
of the kind Jesus revealed, Universalists with all their 
faults stand well. 

Our answer, then, is that Universalists are religious, 
but that they had better get down on their knees every 
day to confess their faults and seek strength to become 
a power in the great field that they have sought to 
occupy. 


WHEN PEOPLE DIE 


HEN people die we miss them. There is sorrow 

and there is a sense of loss. Few people drop 
out where there is no one to mourn. Even when 
everybody knows that the passing is for the best, 
someone’s heart bleeds and over all there falls the 
solemn spell of death. 

When people die, usually there is something to 
cherish. There are works which the dead one has left 
behind, keepsakes and memories, books that he has 
used, tools that he has handled. 

There often is the record of a useful and beautiful 
hfe to think over. If we have been close to the person 
we reconstruct the scenes in which he has taken part, 
we recall funny incidents, we rejoice in noble deeds, 
we see again his goings and comings and hear his voice. 

That there is if not an immortality of influence at 
least a long-enduring influence, we realize clearly, 
Washington, Lincoln, “T. R.” and Wilson, among our 
presidents, today excite a considerable influence. In 
our own families there is a tender but mighty power 
in the memories of loved ones. We don’t drop them 
out of family councils. “Mother would have been so 
glad to know about this,’ we say, or “Father would 
have known exactly what to do in this kind of situa- 
tion.” 
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If people die they do not cease to live for us. They — 


do not cease being our dear ones. Our love makes them 
live. 


But there is something more to be said on this — 


question of immortality. If people die, they may live 
in our minds and in our hearts, and they may exert an 
influence because we remember; but there is something 
more to it than that: they actually live. With their 
distinct personalities, their virtues and their sins, they 
go on living. 

People do not say such things as these in our day 
as much as in the days of our grandparents. Why do 
we say them? Because of our faith in God, because 
of the impossibility of conceiving that this universe has 
produced love just to mock it, because of the stature 
of heroic souls like Jesus, because of somebody whom 
we especially love, and because an inner voice says 
to us that we ourselves are not born just to die. 

If we are mistaken, make the most of it. If our 
readers want to deny it, deny away. This is our gospel. 
We proclaim it. We are immortal beings. Let’s start 
living as if we were. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


VERYBODY is getting after us. It does seem to 
E us as if “everybody is out of step but Johnnie.” 

Unitarians, Universalist-Unitarians, Harry Hersey, 
and sundry denominationalists have failed to see how 
infallible we are. Now comes Norman Vincent Peale, 
minister of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
and he really does a job on us. He does not write 
directly; he sends us a carbon copy of a letter that he 
wrote to Dr. John W. Bradbury, editor of the powerful 
Watchman-Examiner, the Baptist weekly published in 
New York. 

Dr. Peale obviously did not like the few facetious 
lines from our editorial that the Watchman-Examiner 
quoted. We recall that we alluded to the plan of 
Dr. Peale to furnish country people with really good 
preaching through Guideposts, a paper he is starting, 
and that we offered to back the congregation of Beards 
Hollow for discrimination and fairness against the 


congregation of the Marble Collegiate Church and’ 


give long odds. He calls us a “‘small-minded man” and 
a “smart aleck.” Unkindest cut of all is this: “I never 
heard of THe CuristiAn Leaper of Boston, Massachu- 
setts.” 

To one who has always assumed that the ministers 
of New York ran to the post office to get their copy of 
Tur Leaver promptly, this is a serious blow. 

When Dr. Peale reads what the Churchman said 
about his Guideposts, he ought to embrace us for 
being so moderate. Dr. Shipler points out forcibly 
the antiliberal slant of the statements in the prospectus 
and the dangers involved in using the trappings of 
religion to induce people to get on to a reactionary 
band wagon. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“The generals strive to end the war, the statesmen 
strive to make the peace,” said Eric Sevareid from 
London. “The task of the generals is simple compared 
with the task of the statesmen.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Man Among Men 


Richard Stockton Ullery 


O attempt is here made to undertake even a sketch 
of the life of Jesus. The purpose is to present. a 
study of him as a human personality, with the at- 
tendant strength’and frailty of human flesh and spirit, 
rather than as the divinely inspired Son of God. 
Our Christian faith is based on the concept of that 
divinity, and therefore a convincing presentation from 
this approach is not easy. However, such a study 
would have some merit if it portrayed our Lord as a 
ieal and living person, and by doing so helped to let 
down the bars of vagueness and shadow which so often 
operate to keep him outside our daily lives. 


The Meditative Years 


There is a period of about thirty years in the life 
of Jesus concerning which very little is known. During 
the period between his birth and his baptism by John 
only one incident—the trip to Jerusalem with his 
parents at the age of twelve—is recorded. Apparently 
he lived an average life as a child, boy and young man 
until about the age of thirty when, according to 
the records, almost overnight the carpenter of Nazareth 
became the great teacher. 

There was nothing remarkable about his career, 
so far as we know, until he went to Jordan to be 
baptized and consecrated. But we have no right to 
assume that Jesus the teacher of men sprung “full- 
panoplied from the head of Jove.” No one or no thing 
does that. We plant a seed, we watch for the little 
green head to peep through the soil, and lo! one 
morning it is there; but below the surface, out of sight, 
it has been burgeoning in the dark, its preparations 
unrecorded, until it is ready. Then comes the outward 
and visible result of the hidden processes that have 
been busy evolving that which is now before our eyes. 

Those thirty years in which Jesus was an unknown 
and apparently undistinguished boy and young man 
were not empty. There must have been long days and 
evenings of meditation while the personality became 
organized and mature. No forward step in all history 
has yever been achieved without some man’s turning 
Aside from his daily duties to see, listen, wonder and 
meditate. Millions upon millions of men before Galileo, 
Newton and Franklin looked at the forces of nature, 
but comparatively few took time out to meditate on 
such matters; and it is to those few, who turned aside 
from everyday affairs to think and wonder, that we 
owe the harnessing of natural forces which we in the 
twentieth century accept as commonplace facts. 
Meditation is the source of insight and vision, and we 
must therefore believe that the inner life of Jesus 
during those unsung and inarticulate years was con- 
sistent with and productive of his later career. 

The passover visit to Jerusalem, when he visited 
the temple and became so enthralled by the discussions 
being held there that he forgot all about going home 
with Joseph and Mary is an instance of the thoughts 
which must have occupied his mind during those 
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formative years. Here is a clue to that thorough 
conversance with the Scriptures, which later amazed 
and embarrassed those who tried to trip him with catch - 
questions. How often did he say, “Have ye not read 
... to those who were disputing him, and how often 
did he astound his opponents with his detailed know]- 
edge of the Old Testament, so that finally even his 
enemies were forced to give him the title of rabbi. 
It is evident that during those silent years he was 
building up that fund of information and well-thought- 
through convictions which later made him so terrible 
an antagonist in argument. 

His sermons prove the keen observation of nature 
that was his in those meditative years, and show that 
there must have been in him habits of patience during 
long-term expectation, contributing to the development 
of the calm and self-possessed strength that was his 
when he became ready for his work. 

After his consecration by John the Baptist he 
withdrew into the wilderness for a final period of 
meditation and concentration on the gigantic task that 
lay before him. There he organized and put into 
shape all that had been burgeoning and developing 
within him during that long time of preparation. When 
he returned from the wilderness the meditative years 
were past, the moment for action had come, and he 
was ready. 


Physical Characteristics 


The New Testament contains no description of the 
personal appearance of Jesus. Everything that we 
have in the way of physical portrayal has been colored 
by the imagination of the writer or artist. — Early 
writers do not describe him as handsome; Cyril of 
Alexandria stated him to be “mean in appearance 
beyond all the sons of men,” and Origen said, “His 
only beauty was in his soul and life.’ The historian 
Nicephorus wrote, however, that “his body was well- 
formed,” and “he was very beautiful.” But there is no 
record of any description written by anyone who ever 
saw him. 

Therefore each of us has an equal right to imagine 
his appearance according to his own fancy. My own 
mind’s-eye picture shows him as of at least middle 
height, perhaps taller, and of a commanding presence; 
not necessarily handsome, but of expressive coun- 
tenance, a man who once seen would not easily be 
forgotten. When he came to Jordan, John the Baptist 
was immediately impressed by the appearance of this 
unknown villager (though cousins, they had never 
met) and hesitated to baptize him. It seems fair to 
assume that only a man of unusual presence would 
produce such an effect on John. That fiery and 
fearless prophet was probably not easily impressed. 

It is likely that Jesus was a man of great physical 
strength and endurance. He was for fifteen years or 
more a carpenter, accustomed to heavy, back-breaking 
labor twelve hours a day; and I doubt very much if he 
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resembled in build the frail and anemic-looking Christ 
represented in many of our stained-glass windows. 
There is some very definite evidence in the Gospels on 
this point. Who but a man of uncommonly powerful 
physique could have driven the money-changers out 
of the temple, “all them that sold and them that 
bought in the temple,” and overthrown “the tables of 
the money-changers and the seats of them that sold 
the doves.” Men do not easily give up money and 
property, and I do not believe that the buyers and 
sellers and money-changers who had established them- 
selves in the temple would have been frightened away, 
leaving behind their property in their panicky scramble, 
by any single man of average size and strength. And 
during the early days of his teaching, at Nazareth, 
“they rose up, and cast him forth out of the city, and 
led him unto the brow of the hill whereon their city 
was built, that they might cast him down headlong. 
But he passing through the midst of them went his 
way.” It was not the custom of the writers of the 
Gospels to give details or to elaborate in any way upon 
the facts. It seems likely that much can be read 
between the lines of this description. Picture the 
scene: the Nazarenes, “filled with wrath” at his preach- 
ing, rushing him out of the synagogue to the brow of a 
hill to throw him from its top and silence this upstart 
young carpenter forever. A close-packed, snarling mob 
lurches and sways up the hill, Jesus in its center. 
At the brow the group halts, milling unsteadily; there 
is fierce activity from within; one or two on the edges 
of the crowd stumble and fall. Yells of rage and hate 
change to cries of surprise and pain, the mob*opens 
out from its center, another Nazarene goes down, and 
Jesus appears, his broad shoulders and powerful arms 
shaking off the rest of the gang as “he passing through 
the midst of them” goes his way. Here is no emaciated, 
stooping, soft-handed Jesus, as portrayed in most of 
our standard pictures; here is a man in the fullest vigor 
of his powerful body, accustomed to toil and sweat, 
the iron-muscled carpenter, tossing men out of his 
way as if they were so many feathers. 

Again, in the garden, when the soldiers came to 
arrest him, Jesus “went forth, and said unto them, 
Whom seek ye?” When they told him, and he said, 
“I am he,” they “went backward and fell to the 
ground.” Once more the writer gives nothing more 
than the stark facts, but may we not interpret his 
description of the scene in this way: When this band 
of soldiers, accompanied by many priests and hangers- 
on, came into the garden, Jesus went forward to meet 
them, and When he told them that he was the man they 
sought, those nearest him recoiled in alarm, so that 
they pushed back against the crowd behind and in the 
shoving caused by their startled action some stumbled 
and fell. He was alone, in advance of his disciples, 
but he was known as a strong and determined man, 
the same man who a few days before had single-handed 
driven the money-changers from the temple. And let 
us note that it was not until he had plainly shown his 
intention not to resist, and had rebuked Peter for 
striking in his defense, that anyone laid a hand upon 
him. We must also bear in mind that those sent to 
arrest him were the valiant soldiers of the Jewish 
temple, respected even by the soldiers of Rome. 
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There seems to be sufficient evidence in the Gospels 
to give credence to the theory that Jesus was a man 
of commanding presence and powerful physique. As to 
facial appearance, one guess is as good as another, for 
there are no clues at all. Probably he was dark and 
bearded, according to racial complexion and the 
custom of the period. He may have been the opposite 
of handsome, and if so, that would not have detracted 
from his charm; from all accounts Socrates was some- 
thing of a gargoyle. I doubt if he was “beautiful,” 
as Nicephorus says; and I should not like to think that 
he was. 


The Teacher 


When Jesus began his public ministry he was 
regarded by his disciples and countrymen generally 
simply as a teacher; they called him Rabbi, the title 
customarily given to teachers. There were many 
Jewish teachers of the law, some of great prominence, 
some of less. Here was another teacher, Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

There were, however, some noticeable differences 
between him and other teachers. He was without 
authority. No one had ever commissioned him; he 
was without credentials. “Whence hath this man this 
wisdom, never having learned?” And another great 
difference between him and other teachers was that 
though he lacked formal authority it was recognized by 
the people that actually he possessed real authority. 
“And it came to pass when he had ended these sayings 
the people were astonished at his teachings, for he 
taught as one having authority and not as the scribes.” 
He did not speak as claiming authority, he spoke as 
possessing authority. 

He spoke with authority because he was genuine. 
He spoke simply, of simple things. His heart was close 
to nature and close to man. He chose familiar symbols 
and comparisons to carry his message to men’s hearts 
and minds. The fig-tree and all the other trees, 
putting forth their leaves, the vine and its branches, 
the growing grain, first in the blade, then the ear, 
finally the full corn in the ear, with the fields “white 
already unto harvest,” the mustard seed, the leaven 
and the meal, the fisherman and his nets, the shepherd 
and his flocks. Great truths of sin and the suffering 
that sin causes, and of repentance and forgiveness are 
all included in the simple story of a restless, wayward 
boy who left his father’s house. ; 

There is nothing to indicate that Jesus from the 
first saw all that lay before him. Apparently he had 
the same uncertainty as to the future that all humans 
have. The general purport of his coming and his 
insight into it grew more and more distinct as he 
approached the end, but we have no warrant for 
assuming that all was clear in detail to him at the 
beginning of his mission. There is evidence for this 
theory in his surprise at the disbelief and slowness of 
comprehension of some of his listeners. “Except ye 
see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” “Have ve 
not yet heard? O ye of little faith.” : 

At first Jesus spoke to his disciples with cheerful 
hope, but toward the end he moves as one under a 
burden. His mission now seems to be revealed— 
“I come to cast fire on the earth—” to kindle a flame. 
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As the end approaches he realizes that his work is 
mcomplete unless he dies as a sacrifice, for men would 
never understand his work unless he did die; his 


death is necessary to make undying the flame that he 
has kindled. 


The Man of Supreme Courage 


JEN characteristic trait of Jesus which is consistent 
in all his behavior is calmness and self-possession in all 
circumstances. His work is watched and thwarted by 
his enemies, but never does Jesus show any exaspera- 
on or in any way lose his self-control. He does not 
even expostulate at the most unfair sort of questioning 
by his enemies the priests. His examination by 
CGaiaphas before Pilate, and his conversations with 
Pilate, are adequate illustrations. Jesus is apparently 
willing to save his life, if it can be saved without 
sacrifice of principle; there is no fanatical eagerness 
for martyrdom in him. But also there is no attempt 
by him to shape his answers in any way that might 
- compromise his mission. He replies to every question 
simply, clearly, without hesitation, not as one on trial 
for his life, but as a teacher giving instruction. And 
never, for one instant, during that nerve-wracking 
sleepless night, does he deviate in the slightest from 
that high level of calm self-possession that characterizes 
his entire career. 

Yet there is nothing of the ascetic in him. He does 
not hold himself aloof in solitary grandeur during his 
travels as a teacher. He is always accessible to every- 
. one, he lives with the poor, content with the hardships 

of their rude life, and never, even in his most supreme 
moments, does he lose the common touch. His last 
conversation before death is with a convicted robber, 
to whom he speaks with his usual calm courtesy, 
thouglf suffering the agonies of crucifixion. 

He is simple and genuine at all times to all people, 
but he does not lack shrewdness. He proves himself 
an able disputant in dealing with the rabbis who try 
to trap him. He turns his opponents’ questions into 
pitfalls for them, and sends them away nonplussed 
and beaten. A representative example is his tremendous 
answer to the question as to which commandment of 
the ten is the first and greatest. He answers the catch- 
question completely and in such a way that there is 
no Igophole for criticism and no chance for further 
questioning. They try to trick him into making a 
statement that can be construed as treasonable by 
asking if it is right to pay tribute to Caesar. “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” What can be said after 
such an answer? ‘There is nothing left for the ques- 
tioner but to retire from the field with as much grace 
as mortification will allow. The man of supreme 
courage, unafraid to answer any and all questions (yet 
answering shrewdly), though his life or liberty may 
depend on his reply, has won again. 

After his consecration by John the Baptist, Jesus 
retires to the wilderness for a final meditative period 
before beginning his ministry. According to the record 

_he was there exposed to temptation by the devil. One 
of the temptations was that Jesus should use his 
powers to make himself king of his people, in the 
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earthly sense. This must have been a very real and 
substantial temptation. The Jews had long been 
waiting for a Messiah, but they believed he would come 
as a secular king, a warlike leader. With his power 
and wisdom and charm Jesus could easily have touched 
off the rebellious spirit that still smoldered against the 
Roman conquerors. He could have rallied the Jewish 
nation around a standard of revolution, and could have 
set himself up as an earthly king, corresponding to the 
Jewish belief that the Messiah was to be the ruler of 
a temporal dominion. He could have used his powers 
for the attaining of material honor and glory. Instead, 
he chose the path of poverty, insults and suffering, with 
the knowledge that it would probably lead to persecu- 
tion and possibly a shameful death. He made this 
choice so that his kingdom might be founded on love 
rather than on force, and thus be enduring. How easy 
it would have been to take advantage of the popular 
enthusiasm which he evoked when he _ entered 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday! But no; the man of 
supreme courage chooses the way leading to Calvary. 

He need not have gone to Jerusalem that fatal 
week. He could have stayed away from that bee’s 
nest of jealous priests and continued his ministry. 
It is not always necessary to be martyred to found an 
enduring religion. He knew that Jerusalem would be 
the most dangerous city he could enter. But, like 
Regulus, “knowing full well what the foreign torturer 
had in store for him,” he goes on. 

He is not any more eager for death upon the cross 
than any other man would be. He is a man, suffering 
a man’s temptations and a man’s fears. He knows 
what scourging and crucifixion mean; he is familiar 
with the savage methods of dealmg with offenders. 
Can we doubt that again he is tempted to take the 
easier way? For he could have escaped, that evening, 
had he wished. He could have gathered together his 
disciples and fled from that garden. There would have 
been at the most only a halfhearted hue and cry, for 
the Roman governor was not particularly interested in 
him. It would have been no disgrace to flee; many 
holy men before and after him have escaped from 
persecution and no odium has attached to their flight. 
The beginning of the Mohammedan era is the date of 
the Hegira. 

Is it not. reasonable to suppose that some such 
thoughts pass through the mind of Jesus as he stands 
alone in the garden that evening? “My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death.” “O my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless 
not as I will but as thou wilt.” In the darkening 
garden he questions thus, “his sweat as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.” And, as 
lightning lays clear and straight the dark and doubtful 
path ahead, comes the glorious decision, expressed in 
those mighty words: “But for this cause came I unto 
this hour.” 


The first group of a thousand Swedish doctors, 
nurses and social-welfare workers has now been organ- 
ized to take part in European postwar relief work.— 
Worldover Press. 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 


XV—Washington in Wartime 


Johannes 


ASHINGTON in wartime is not the madhouse 

that people living elsewhere sometimes think 
it is. To be sure, if one arrives at 11:45 p. m. and 
takes a taxi to help him look for a lodging (if he can 
get a taxi), he is apt to spend much time and run up 
a big bill and land at last in a hotel lobby in which to 
spend the rest of the night. 

And if one gets himself elected to Congress and 
arrives with wife and children to find a house or an 
apartment, although he be the chosen representative 
of the people, he may have plenty of trouble. In fact, 
new members of the present Congress are attempting 
to make the Government solve their problem by 
putting up a congressional apartment house. I confess 
to much sympathy with this plan. People are inclined 
to forget that the District of Columbia, 10 miles square 
in the beginning, was set apart because the Govern- 
ment had trouble in Philadelphia and wanted a place 
untrammeled by the local government of a city or by 
that of a sovereign state. People who live in Washing- 
ton do not always remember that those who work for 
the Government, from the President down, have first 
claim on the sunshine and air, apartment houses and 
trolleys, and even on the Pennsylvania scrapple and 
New England boiled dinners. 

I get out of patience with Congress as often as 
anybody, but in the matter of members having decent 
living conditions at a moderate cost, I am with the 
radicals of Congress 100 per cent. 

Like thousands of other places in the United States 
where there has been a great influx of people to do 
war work, Washington is overcrowded; but this bare 
statement of fact may not give a correct picture. 
One can travel about Washington comfortably on 
buses and trolleys if he does not try to use these 
facilities when the tens of thousands of government 
workers are going or coming. One can get waited on 
in stores or markets if he does not pick rush hours in 
which to do his buying. Churches are seldom over- 
crowded. And there are vast, lonely spaces in the 
parks where one can hear nothing but the sound of a 
brook, the cry of a blue jay, or the puffing of some 
engine of man far away. 

Wherein, then, does Washington in wartime differ 
from Washington in peacetime? 

First, as Boston differs, or as Beards Hollow differs. 
People think about the war and talk about the war. 
The grim tragedy lies over everything and everybody. 
The newspapers and magazines are full of it, the radio 
brings it to us every hour, relatives of men and 
women in service are all about us and speak of it, now 
exultingly, now sadly, now questioningly, and nearly 
all public meetings make some reference to it. 

In Washington, as in every other place, the war 
affects people differently. Some sense the pain and 
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sorrow, the waste and tragedy of war; some sense 
mainly things that they themselves have had to give 
up, and such people just feel abused and cheated. 
The people on the ration boards, as a rule, do not have 
a high opinion of human nature. The buying rushes, 
the hoarding that everybody knows is going on, the 
loud complaints of bad faith on the part of the 
Government when some policy has to be reversed, are 
not calculated to make officials prefer humans to dogs. 
We have these phenomena in Washington as elsewhere. 

I presume that the black market operates in 
Washington too, although I do not know enough to 
recognize the signs and symbols. I know that the 
scarcity of this or that affects Washington, and that 
there is low muttering and loud complaint at meat 
markets, butter stores, gasoline tanks and cigarette 
counters. 

Interesting questions have been raised as to the 
effect the rationing will have on the eating habits of 
people. Will a much higher percentage of people 
become vegetarians? Will people stop smoking? I do 
not think so. Something stronger than anger will be 
needed to make people give up roast spring lamb or 
filet mignon. Only religious, humanitarian or health 
convictions make people vegetarians. 

A great war is bound to have some effect on the 
eating habits of vast populations. Food prejudices are 
softened or removed. Delicious, nourishing products 
like oleomargarine come into their own. Some people, 
forced to eat margarine, never will go back to butter. 
Nations that use rice learn to use wheat, and people 
who want nothing but wheat flour learn to use corn 
meal. 

I have had letters from people in which I have 
found the words, “I am glad to be out of the maelstrom 
of Washington.” They are people usually that have 
had to get on to jammed cars or stand in line for food 
in a restaurant. Then, of course, this winter Washing- 
ton has not had much balmy weather. It has been the 
coldest winter in years. There has been a coal shortage, 
a wood shortage and even a gas shortage. One can no 
longer light up the oven of the kitchen stove when the 
rooms are cold, for the gas supply is very short. 

The different wars of our country always have pro- 
foundly affected Washington. In the War of 1812 
Washington was captured and the Capitol and the 
White House were burned. A few of us still visit the 
old battlefield on the Bladensburg Pike. 

In the Mexican War and the Civil War, Washington 
was a troop center. There were marching men in the 
streets, flags and bunting, hospitals and ambulances. 
Especially in the years from 1861 to 1865 was Washing- 
ton a front-line city. One could get to the Confederate 
lines in short order. Once the Confederates were just 
outside the city and probably could have come in. 
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What kept them out was the question as to whether 
or not they could get out if they once got in. 

In no war since has Washington had such a martial 
appearance. In World“War No. 1, as in the present 
war, practically all the war work was -done in offices. 
The stenographers and file clerks took the brunt of 
things. Today, momentous conferences are held in 
Washington. Top men in the Army, Navy and civil 
government meet, confer and decide. The average 
citizen only knows about these matters through the 
Washington correspondents and_ senses dimly that 
behind the gray walls of the building that he is passing, 
things are happening that may shake the world. 

In Washington, whether it be wartime or peacetime, 
there are little oases of recreation and rejuvenation, 
ar 


and some of them are churches. Universalists have a 
beautiful church in Washington, and the answer that 
this church has made to the difficulties that war has 
created is to redouble the effort. In the summer 
months, the minister has been away but little. He has 
officiated at more weddings than any minister in the 
history of the church. He and Mrs. Brooks have helped 
at the Sunday-night open house for service men and 
women. He has in Hope Dixon a fast-moving, quick- 
thinking, tireless secretary and assistant. That 
beautiful church, open weekdays and Sundays, with 
inspiring Sunday services and all kinds of gatherings 
for different groups, is rendering service for the country 
and for the denomination that ought to be understood 
and appreciated. 


The Biblical Bases of Universalism —Part II 


Sheldon Christian 


HEN the Revised Version of the King James 
Version was brought forth, however—in 1885— 
the revision proved to have been less thoroughgoing 
than had been hoped for; and the results did not there- 
fore meet with complete approval. But its committee 
of scholars disbanded, and any immediate likelihood 
of still further revision went with them. The American 
. section of the committee, however, desired to effect the 
complete revision that they realized was needed, and 
continued their work independently; and, in 1901, in 
accordance with an agreement with the English com- 
mittee, brought out a new revision, known as the 
Americ&in Standard Version. It is said that “although 
this American Bible is not final or perfect, it is the best 
existing translation of the original Scriptures into 
English that has yet been made with any large body 
of scholarship behind it.”* And since that time, other 
translations have appeared which have gone far in the 
direction Walter Balfour and Canon Farrar spoke for 
—particularly the Moffatt and the Weymouth transla- 
tions. In fact, the American Standard Version and 
the Moffatt and the Weymouth translations are spoken 
of as the “New” Bible. It is in this group of Bibles 
tHat we find the words hell, damnation, everlasting, 
and so on, at last translated with a different and more 
accurate insight into their original meanings. 
For example, whenever hell occurred in the “Old” 
Bible (that is, the King James and other earlier 
versions), it was so translated from four words in the 
_ originals—Sheol, Hades, Tartarus, and Gehenna. But 
the meaning of none of these words is identical with 
that which we associate with the English word hell. 
Hell as we know it, moreover, is a comparatively late 
invention. Jesus himself would have been astounded 
to hear about it. The words he and others of the 
Bible used, which were later rather indiscriminately 
translated by the common word hell, meant nothing 
so elaborate as our modern hell. Take, for example, 
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the word Sheol. It really means “the underworld; the 
abode of the dead; Hades; also, grave.” Now we know 
very well that the ancients had an idea of a life after 
death which was something of a ghostly, colorless 
existence in a shadowy abode somewhere in the bowels 
of the earth; but this is not the equivalent of the 
popular conception of hell; for Sheol might be the 
common abode of the just and the unjust. It was not 
a place in which punishment was meted out, nor yet 
a place from which the righteous were to be spared. 
It was only the abode of the dead. And this word 
Sheol occurs sixty-four times in the Bible.* In the 
Old Bible it was translated into English as grave 
twenty-nine times, as pit three times, and as hell 
thirty-two times. Why this difference of translation 
for the same word? The English equivalents of these 
three renderings certainly are not synonymous. But 
in the New Bible, the word Sheol is lifted over into the 
language as an English word itself, to be taken at its 
original meaning. 

The word Hades, which also was sometimes trans- 
lated into English as hell, occurs in the originals eleven 
times. In the Old Bible, it was rendered hell ten times; 
but when the translators came to the beautiful passage 
in 1 Corinthians 15, they did not have the heart to 
use the word hell—they said, “O grave, where is thy 
victory?” Their poetic sense was unerring, but their 
rendering was equivocal. Hades is the Greek equivalent 
for Sheol—the abode of the dead. It is not the exact 
equivalent for the modern word hell. In the New 
Bible the word is given as Hades—again lifting the 
original word over into English; but in one instance 
it is given as death or grave. 


*That is, it occurs about sixty-four times in the best orig- 
inal versions in the Greek or Hebrew from which the modern 
versions have been rendered. It is to be understood that there 
are differences in the originals themselves, and that there is - 
actually no single manuscript or version which is accepted as 
a perfect record from beginning to end. 
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The word Tartarus, which the translators of the 
King James Version also translated as hell, occurs but 
once in the originals. Peter, in his Second Epistle, 
where it appears for the only time in the originals 
(2 Peter 2:4), said that in this place, Tartarus, the 
wicked shall await judgment. Now, to await judgment 
does not mean to undergo everlasting punishment. 
Moreover, it is not, therefore, an equivalent for the 
modern word hell. Hell is the place wherein punish- 
ment is conceived to be inflicted. Tartarus is but the 
place where one awaits judgment as to the punishment 
one is to endure. The important thing is that Tartarus 
is not zdentical with hell. 

Gehenna, the fourth word that the King James 
translators rendered as hell, meant a burning dump. 
It is derived from the Valley of Hinnom, once a 
beautiful place, but become abhorrent to the Hebrews 
because it was there that the people had gone of a time 
for the worship of pagan gods. In this worship they 
had sacrificed their sons and daughters to the mon- 
strous god Moloch. When Jesus referred to this place, 
he may well have implied that his followers were to be 
as chosen vessels of God, and that if they lowered 
themselves by the practice of evil, they defiled them- 
selves even as did those people who offered their 
children as burnt offerings to the god Moloch in the 
Valley of Hinnom. Certainly it was the kind of figure 
of speech that his Hebrew auditors could understand 
in their bones. No English equivalent, such as “burn- 
ing dump,” can really express this almost physical 
abhorrence that a ritualistically clean Hebrew might 
feel at the mere mention of Gehenna. It carried a 
communal historical memory with it. The Apostle 
James uses the word once. Jesus uses it eleven times 
—making twelve references in all. In every instance 
it was translated hell in the Old Bible. In the New 
Bible, there is not the same unanimity of rerendering 
in the case of this word, however: the American 
Standard Version renders it as hell, but places in the 
margin the note, “or gehenna”’; but Weymouth and 
Moffatt are consistent and use the word Gehenna in 
its own right as an adoptive English word. 

And it was so also with still other words which had 
come to be the stock in trade of a harsh Protestant 
orthodoxy which had not even provided a Purgatory 
from which sinners of not too great ill-grace might 
eventually escape. The words which are rendered by 
damnation and its various forms appear in the original 
texts 214 times. The Old Bible gave them in English 
as gudge or condemn 199 times; but 15 times they ren- 
dered them by variations of the word damnation. Now 
the words judge and condemn really have far different 
meanings from that of the word damnation: one may 
be judged or even condemned without being damned; 
and one may conceivably be damned, and damned 
badly, without being damned forever. But, as a 
matter of fact, the words damn and damnation should 
not rightfully occur even once in the English Bible; 
and if this seems an irresponsible statement, consider 
the fact that, truly, in the New Bible they do not once 
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For all the emphasis that has been given to dire 
threats of “endless punishment,” the word endless 
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occurs but twice in the English Bible; and in neither 
instance, strange to say, does it refer to endless torment. 
In the one instance it is “endless genealogies” (in 
Timothy 1:4); and in the other it is “the power of an 
endless life’ (in Hebrews 7:16). But the word ever- 
lasting occurs forty-three times in the Old Bible. As far 
as the word itself goes, there is only one way of trans- 
lating it. Take for example the great expression, 
“From everlasting to everlasting, thou art God” 
(Psalm 92:2). Here the word occurs in an absolute 
sense. How else could it be expressed? But when 
reference is made to “the eternal mountains” (Habak- 
kuk 3:6), it is used in a relative sense; for the very 
Himalayas themselves will one day be washed down 
into the sea. But there yet remain other instances 
wherein “everlasting punishment” is spoken of in the 
Old Bible; and we must admit that in the New, the 
renderings are but synonyms of the word everlasting. 
The Universalist here arrives, as it were, at the last 
ditch of his defense—or shall we say, offense? If the 
Biblical authority of Universalism depends on these 
words, then, even in the New Bible, that authority is 
lacking. It is better to face the fact squarely. But 
what is the answer? This: That either “everlasting” 
is used in a figurative sense, as in that of “the eternal 
mountains,” and hence is not intended to express an 
absolute everlastingness; or that something still needs 
rerendering in the Scriptures today. And that is 
actually admitted with candor by our greatest scholars 
of the Bible. It is but common sense to believe that if 
certain things do not fit into a certain picture, either 
the things are wrong or the picture itself is wrong. 
There are certain things in our Scriptures that do 
not fit in at all with our conception of Jesus as a 
man of love, teaching love as a way of life and a God 
of love as the Father of all. Some day scholars will 
tell us what is still wrong with a Bible that can teach 
these and yet quote its greatest figure as speaking of 
everlasting punishment. Perhaps the answer lies in as 
yet unfathomed meanings in the original tongues. 
Perhaps it lies in a better appreciation of the meaning 
of figures of Oriental speech which, when rendered into 
English literally, create such a harsh jangle, as “ever- 
lasting punishment.” 

All this is not intended to be an attempt to “explain 
away” hell. Understand us on that point, and be not 
like the man who was said to have left a Universalist 
church to go to a Baptist one. When asked why he 
made what seemed to be a change backwards in his 
spiritual unfoldment, he said the reason he had made 
the change was that “the Baptists offer more freedom. 
They'll let you go to hell if you want to.” Universalism 
in its historical forms, never has held that there is no 
hell. It holds that God is a loving Father, that it is 
his will that one day all souls shall be at one with him, 
and that salvation shall one day be universal; for, in 
the utmost bourne of time, even the vilest sinner in 
the deepmost depths of hell will one day be purged of 
his evil through suffering, and will finally enter into 
the peace of heaven. And the modern Universalist also 
believes in hell; but he believes in it, as he believes it 
was intended that we should, in a figurative, spiritual 
sense: that is, not as a place, but as a condition of the 
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spirit. The ancients conceived of the heavens as the 
abode of the gods; of the bowels of the earth as the 
abode of the departed spirits. Later, it was conceived 
that the good were taken up into heaven, the evil only 
left to dwell in the earth. And now modern science 
has shown us that there is neither heaven nor hell as 
places with definitive location, but that spirit is beyond 
the bounds of time and space and exists in a realm of 
law above that of time and space. The Resurrection 
proved to Jesus’ followers that the soul was immortal 
and could survive the death of the body; and, from 
other evidences, belief in the survival of the individual 
soul seems imperative. In that survival of the in- 
dividual soul, heaven and hell are found to be rela- 
tive conditions of the peace, or the “fury,” of the 
infihortal spirit; the degree of harmony with which it 
has invested itself by its way of life. For life somehow 
“goes on,” in the Beyond, and it is but a continuation, 
in a spiritual condition, of the hell or heaven we have 
created for ourselves here in this world. So we see a 
new meaning in Jesus’ saying, “The kingdom of heaven 
is within you.” It is not here, and not there, but 
within. And so it is with the kingdom of hell. It also 
is within. And it is here and now, just as the kingdom 
of heaven can be here and now. So it will be seen that 
the real struggle of Universalism has been one of 
helpmg to bring about an understanding of the 
spiritual message and language of the Bible, particu- 
larly with reference to the teachings regarding hell and 
supposed everlasting punishment. Modern scholarship 
has repudiated most of the bases for the authority of 
‘a belief in hell as a place of everlasting punishment; 
and the spirit of the Bible itself seems to indicate that 
there is still work to be done in further repudiating the 
remnants of such teaching that yet remain to be more 
faithfully rendered into the English tongue. 


It will be seen, then, that the Biblical bases of 
Universalism are not presumed to rest upon the 
authority of single texts collected from the books of 
the Bible. Textual authority was the manner of battle 
in those days when theological issues were settled by 
keenness in debate and aptitude in quoting texts; but 
the truth is evident today that individual texts do not 
_ always prove anything. Rather do we seek to grasp 
thé whole sweep of the revelation of God’s purpose for 
man; and this seems to indicate nothing less than the 
ultimate salvation of all his creatures. Canon Farrar 
once said the same thing, too. “Among many Chris- 
tians,” he said, “there is a singular ignorance of the 
Books’ of the Scripture as a whole. With a wide 
knowledge of particular texts, there is a strange lack 
of familiarity with the bearings of each separate Gospel 
and Epistle. I have hoped that by considering each 
book in connection with all that we can learn of its 
author, and of the circumstances under which it was 
written, I might perhaps contribute to the intelligent 
study of Holy Writ.* There may be some truth in 
the old motto, ‘A good textuarian makes a good 
theologian’; but he whose knowledge is confined to 
texts, and who has never studied them, first with their 


*J am quoting from his preface to his book, The Early 
Days of Christianity, written in 1882. 
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context, then as forming fragments of entire books, 
and lastly in their relation to the whole of Scripture, 
incurs the risk of turning Theology into an erroneous 
and artificial system. It is thus that the Bible has been 
misinterpreted by substituting words for things; by 
making the dead letter an instrument wherewith to 
murder the living spirit; and by reading into Scripture 
a multitude of meanings which it never was intended 
to express. . . . The abuse of sacred phrases has been 
the cause, in age after age, of incredible misery and 
mischief. Texts have been perverted to sharpen the 
sword of the tyrant and to strengthen the rod of the 
oppressor—to kindle the fagot of the Inquisitor and 
to rivet the fetters of the slave. The terrible wrongs 
which have been inflicted upon mankind in their name 
have been due exclusively to their isolation and per- 
version. The remedy for these deadly evils would 
have been found in the due study and comprehension 
of Scripture as a whole. The Bible does not all lie 
at a dead level of homogeneity and uniformity. It is 
a progressive revelation. Its many-colored wisdom 
was made known ‘fragmentarily and multifariously’— 
in many parts and in many manners.” 

And to all this we reply with a hearty “Amen! 
So say we!” For it is in the taking of the Scriptures 
as a whole that we believe we find the true Biblical 
basis for Universalism. In these Scriptures we find 
God speaking with us, revealing his love, seeking to 
draw us into the shelter of his everlasting arms. We 
cannot but feel that, like as a father that pitieth his 
children, so also God, the great Father of all living, 
is good, and will have mercy on the least worthy of us; 
and that he shall one day have his will, and bring us 
all into final harmony with him. It will not be done 
in a day, nor a year, nor in a thousand thousand years. 
It may take all eternity; but it will one day be accom- 
plished. There should be no place in the Christian 
faith for the old type of everlasting punishment in a 
literal hell, such as once tortured the minds of men. 
Hell, in the Bible, we have seen, is really always spoken 
of in a figurative sense. It is not so much a place as a 
condition of the spirit. Sin carries with it its own 
retribution. Life goes on and on into God’s eternity 
of time; and in that continuing existence of the self, 
hell, like the kingdom of heaven, is always within us, 
a state of trouble for the evil we do, of separation from 
the holy communion of God’s Spirit. But in the end, 
each man must at last ascend the altar stair to God, 
to merge his little self in the All, and at last know the 
final harmony of complete surrender to, and in, God. 


OPPORTUNITY 


“Now when we have acquired this and that, 
Been here and there, accomplished thus and so 
We will take happiness.” Vain, foolish vow, 
Deceiving only self; ignoring what 
The annals of experience must show— 
The time to seize our happiness is now. 

Una W. Harsen 
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War, Peace, Death, Immortality 


John Wallace Suter 


An address broadcast for the Columbia Church of the Air from Station WTOP, 


Washington, D. C., over the coast-to-coast network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on November 5, 1944. 


ERE are four words which ring like deep-toned 
bells in the minds of men all over the earth: 
War, Peace, Death, Immortality. 

I choose these four this morning because, while to 
many thousands of people this is only the fifth of 
November, to millions it is also, and poignantly, the 
Sunday that falls within the Octave of All Saints’ Day, 
a circumstance which puts a_ spotlight on that 
particular phase of the war which has to do with death 
and immortality. 

War 


It is not that so many people die. It is not the 
number of deaths that matters. For on that score the 
percentage is always precisely 100. Everybody born 
into this world dies. What makes war war is that 
these deaths are intended. War is an institution, a 
convention, whose aim is organized mutual slaughter. 
Every soldier and sailor and marine—in thousands of 
communities, every civilian even—who escapes alive, 


represents a failure on the part of the warmakers in . 


the opposing camp. 

The life of a person in the armed forces is dedicated 
to Mars, God of War, who holds that life in the hollow 
of his hand. : 

Well might every such man, grimly paraphrasing 
the first thirteen verses of the 139th Psalm, say: 


O Mars, thou hast searched me out, and known me. 

Thou knowest my down-sitting, and mine up-rising; thou 
understandest my thoughts long before. 

Thou art about my path, and about my bed; and art 
acquainted with all my ways. 

For lo, there is not a word in my tongue, but thou, O 
Mars, knowest it altogether. 

Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine 
hand upon me. 

Whither shall I go then from thy Spirit? or whither shall 
I go then from thy presence? 

If I climb up into heaven, thou art there; if I go down 
to hell, thou art there also. 

If I take the wings of the morning, and remain in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; ; 

Even there also shall thy hand smite me, and thy right 
hand shall cast me down. 

If I say, Peradventure the darkness shall cover me; then 
shall my night be turned to day. 

Yea, the darkness is no darkness with thee, but the night 
is as clear as the day; the darkness and light to thee are 
both alike. 

I will curse thee, by whom I am fearfully and wonderfully 
broken: marvellous and ingenious are thy works, and that 
my soul knoweth right well. 

My bones are not hid from thee, and in thy book are all 
my members written, 


Peace 
Of the Four Words, this alone is a hope rather 


than a fact. By “peace” we do not mean the absence 
of military warfare. We mean that orderly social 
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process wherein men and groups of men, nations and 
groups of nations conduct their lawful affairs with 
mutual courtesy and a perfect regard for the dignity 
and the potential value of each other. If peace is ever 
achieved, human affairs around the earth will be 
conducted like a competently organized and well- 
cared-for dynamo: with smoothness, vigor, co-ordina- 
tion, and good timing. 

Peace is neither stagnant nor unenterprising nor 
passive. It is productive, energetic, disciplined, and 
immeasurably powerful. But it requires brains, and 
hard, relentless thinking. That is why the earth has 


seen so little of it. 


The earth will see more of it, in the next hundred 


years, if the church keeps cool, thinks hard, acts 


resolutely, and never gives up trying. 
A few weeks ago a member of the church wrote to 


me after giving to the Red Cross a pint of blood. © 


“T’ll tell you,” she said, “one thing the blood-donor 
experiences makes you feel keenly—and that is, the 
sorrow and tragedy of the need for it. You want to 
weep for a world that can have got itself into such a 
situation that boys pour out their lives on the battle- 
fields, and that we, in anticipation of further bloodshed, 
pour out here what is only the tiniest fragment of the 
total loss. The body is a sacred thing, but it is torn; 
and blood is a sacred thing, for it is strength for the 
living. The donation takes about fifteen minutes, and 
while it was going on I thought of and prayed for all 
those boys whose bodies will be broken, whose lives 


will be spilled in this crazy sequence. I pray that we — 


may get out of our rut somehow, and I think that the 
church in these next few decades will have an oppor- 


a 


a 


tunity to lead us out. It is only by careless, false 
thinking that we have arrived again at a point where 


such wastage is our only course. 
world are turned toward the church, and to the world 
the church must bring, through its many mysteries, 


The eyes of the — 


the Eternal Light which will guide humanity in its— 


slow, gradual climb out of darkness.” 


Death 


Here is the doorway through which all must pass. 


“Dear Mother,” wrote a major from the South 


Pacific, “I have just returned from a tour around the 
country, during which I stopped at Guadalcanal and 
succeeded in locating and visiting the grave of your 
friend’s grandson. It has the following inscription on 
the cross: 


PFC. Wm. R. 


, Jr, USA K 27 
86-10. 


“Of course USA means United States Army. The _ 


K 27 means Company K, 27th Infantry. 86-10 is the 
location of the grave, Row 86, Grave 10. 
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“I went out to the cemetery on one of those 
crystal-clear mornings that come only after God has 
spent the night washing his world with rain. A slight 
breeze off the ocean moved the cemetery flag ever so 
little, and raindrops still clung like jewels to the 
zimmias and phlox that seemed to have sprung from 
nowhere. 

“The church itself is fitting for the place, small but 
ample, built of native material, but Christian in design, 
with a little steeple and a cross. Inside, there is an 
altar rail, an altar, a pulpit, and a much better organ 
than I expected to find here. Everything seemed so 
natural and peaceful and reverent that I knelt and 
said a,prayer before I left. 

“Both church and cemetery are well kept, with 
flowers and green grass and clover covering all the 
graves. Each grave has a white cross set in concrete, 
and each man’s dog-tag that he wore is tacked in the 
center of the cross. There is no air of tragedy or even 
sadness there, just peace and rest and quietness. 

“Wild parrots and saucy myna birds inhabit the 
palms on either side, and dainty little sunbirds come 
to sip nectar from the flowers. In the distance, purple 
mountains stand a timeless guard, and from the sea 
comes muffled music of the ages. The same sun that 
watched these boys grow up shines upon them here 
and warms their graves. At night, the stars they saw 
at home come out to prove that God is everywhere and 
that he gives his special blessing to places where the 
dead are sleeping, no matter where they be. 

“And so I came away to go about my business and 
_ earry on what these our dead began, but could not 
finish. If it should come my turn while I am here, 


I ask no better place in which to lie. 
=» DicK 


2 Immortality 


Here is the pastureland, here the fellowship, into 
which the door of death leads. 

Many are the word-pictures which poets and sages 
have drawn to help us catch the spirit of the world 
beyond the grave. They speak of fields and trees and 
flowers; of shining rainbows and sparkling brooks; of 
music like a thousand winds where every forest is a 
harp, of fragrance that hangs like an ocean of mist 
above the valley. 

These are pictures; and, as intimations of the spirit 
ae pervades the lofty Place where dwells the High 
and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity, they perform 
their function adequately. 

“But scenery by itself is not enough. It needs an 
eye to behold it, a mind to label it “environment,” a 
soul to love it. 

The distinguishing mark of what we earthdwellers 
call “Life Beyond Death” is the inhabitants. Almost 
every soul that was ever born lives there now. We on 
this side are only a tiny globeful, which amounts to a 
tiny “spoonful.” It is across the river, over there, that 
the people are! They are vastly more alive than we, 
their enterprises more vivacious than ours, their 
thoughts more keen. To them, if they observe us, our 
thinking must appear as mud, our aspirations dreary, 
our day-by-day history the unfolding of a crude and 


fumbling scenario. c 
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It is they who live! And the wise among us know, 
and have known these many centuries, that the on- 
going Life above and around us, the “cloud of wit- 
nesses,” is a fact; and if a fact, then of what tremendous. 
import! 

Sanity is defined as “the ability to adjust oneself 
to one’s environment.” Very well, then: in our total 
environment, one of the most pervasive and determin- 
ing factors is the presence in our Universe of the 
“cloud of witnesses’—that unseen network of living 
souls which blankets our history as the atmosphere 
covers the earth. 

If this is a fact, as the New Testament testifies and 
as Jesus averred, then of course it is a fact in the same 
sense in which green grass and Mount Everest and the 
Gulf Stream and the Great Dipper are facts; true in. 
the same sense in which arithmetic and chemistry and 
hydraulic engineering are true; a fact that is so in 
the same way that dandelions and aspirin and zebras 
are so. 

For “The Future Life,” as we somewhat humorously 
call it (for it goes on now, while we are speaking), is 
not a religious fact—any more than geography is a 
religious fact, or journalism. It is, if it is true at all, a 
fact, whether we respond to it religiously or not. 
What makes anything religious is what you do about 
it. Religion is how a man acts in relation to something; 
religion is a response. God is God, even though the 
earth were peopled with a race of humans every one 
of whom felt certain of his nonexistence; he abides, 
irrespective of religion. He becomes a factor in a 
religious equation only when some soul responds to 
him; as when a child says, “Our Father, who art in 
heaven”; or as when a chaplain gives a cup of water 
to a stricken soldier “for Christ’s sake.” 

Yes: the so-called “other” world is either as real 
as “this” one, or else nonexistent. It is not “shadowy” 
or “thin” or “precarious.” , 

The actual existence of electricity may seem 
theoretically debatable; but try conducting yourself as 
if it were real, and you'll light your house, pull your 
train of cars 60 miles an hour, speak to your sweet- 
heart in Honolulu over the telephone. 

The actuality of the Fellowship of Souls in the next 
life may seem’ theoretically debatable too; but try 
ordering the affairs of your daily life as if it were real, 
and you'll find over and over again evidences, and I 
mean real ones, which verify and validate the belief 
in immortality. 

By way of illustration, I read a prose-poem written 
by my friend Robert Searle. It is called “The Son of 
the Unknown Soldier”: 


I am the Son of the Unknown Soldier! 

Do you remember him? 

With unanimous voice you proclaimed my father “the Hero 
of Heroes.” 

You buried him in the most honored place at the Nation’s 
heart. 

With ‘solemn ceremony, calling Almighty God to witness, 

You pledged to him the faith of America. 

Each year, through the lips of the President, you renewed 
that pledge. 

You renewed—but did you redeem it? 
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I am the Son of the Unknown Soldier! 

I never saw my father; 

My father never saw me. 

But I know why my father died. 

He died because he loved America. 

I loved it, too. 

But he died for more than that. 

He died because he loved me. 

That was the greater part of the America he loved— 
Its future; my future. 

He died for an America at peace, 

Living in brotherhood with Nations at peace. 


I am the Son of the Unknown Soldier. 

But I am more than that. 

I am already the Unknown Soldier of this war. 
A sniper got me in the green hell of New Guinea. 
A stuka got me in the African desert. 

A shell got me on Bataan. 

My plane crashed over Berlin. 

My ship was torpedoed on the way to Murmansk. 
I am dead—dead—dead! 

Do you understand, America? 

I am the Unknown Soldier! 


I have a right to speak to you, America. 

My father gave me that right, 

And I have earned it for myself. 

I have a right to speak, and you must listen. 

In the hour in which I died, my son was born. 

I never saw that son, and on this earth he never will see me. 

Now, America—before you bury me with great acclaim and 
solemn pledge, 

What I want to know is this:— 


Will you redeem this pledge? 

Will you consolidate this victory? 

I am the price of your broken promise to my father. 
I am your victim on the altar of Isolationism. 

What will my son’s fate be? 

Must he become the Unknown Soldier of another war? 
Or will you have done with Isolation, 

And cast your strength for Brotherhood and Peace— 
The peace for which my father died, 

The peace for which I have died, 

The peace for which, please God, my son may live? 
America!—what is your answer? 


Our Banner Is Not Furled! 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


OHN CLARENCE PETRIE was both stimulating 

and challenging in his recent article, ‘“Universalists 

and the Federal Council,” and I believe he deserves an 
answer. 

At the outset, let me say that we Universalists are 
deeply grateful for the friendship that has been 
accorded us before, during and since our rejection by 
the Federal Council. It is heartwarming to learn that 
we have so many friends. We have been gladdened 
and reassured by the avalanche of letters which have 
come to us from all parts of the world. And especially 
do we thank Mr. Petrie for his interesting analysis of 
the vote by which our application was denied. 

Let it be said here that many of us were hurt less 
by the rejection of our application than by what 
appeared to be the rather shoddy methods employed 
and, subsequently, by the weasel words of explanation. 
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I have been reliably informed that some of the voting 
delegates based their judgment of our standing as a 
denomination on the antiquated church census of 1906. 


But now what about these “dangerous trends” in 
Universalism? I believe it is accurate to say that there 
is no discernible trend in the Universalist Church of 
America today toward a “nontheistic humanism.” 
Certainly there is no talk of severing our connection 
with the historic Christian church. According to our 
latest avowal of faith, “. .. we are united by a common 
purpose to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it and 
to co-operate in establishing the kingdom for which he 
lived and died.” 

It is true that in inost of our churches we emphasize 
the unity of God, albeit the stanch Trinitarian may 
still make his home among us, and some do. Since the 
days of Hosea Ballou, we have leaned in the direction 
of the high moral and ethical religion of Jesus as 
preferable to the more popular Pauline Christology. 
In this we feel that we are more orthodox than our 
so-called orthodox friends. We recognize the im- 
portance of this religion about Jesus, but we are chary 
of it because (we believe) it throws too much of man’s 
responsibility back upon God and Christ. In a very 
true sense, it is easier to be a Presbyterian Christian 
or a Lutheran Christian than it is to be a Universalist. 
To my knowledge, we have never denied the reality of 
hell, but we have no patience with this blasphemy of 
“eternal torment.” One of the things we try to 
remember is the test which our Lord himself laid down 
when he said, “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Far 
from forgetting Jesus, there is more of him in our 
preaching and teaching today than there was a decade 
or two ago. 

As to our relationships with our Unitarian friends, 
I trust that we shall continue to work with them in 
every possible way. This does not imply the possibility 
of organic union, nor does it presuppose endorsement 
of any “left-wing” theology which may develop among 
them. It means simply that, wherever we can lend 
our support in furthering God’s kingdom, we shall be 
glad to do our part. Through our War Relief funds 
we have gladly supported the work of the Friends, the 
Unitarians, the Congregationalists, the Y.M.C.A., 
Christian Refugees, Inc., China Relief, ete., ete. And 
we have not asked for a creedal test before our check 
was mailed. 

By and large, I would say that our Universalist 
people have taken their rejection by the Federal 
Council with good grace. If anything, we are more 
united now than before. It has been made crystal 
clear that our mission is far from being fulfilled. Now, 
more than ever, we must preach, teach and practice 
our doctrine of universal love. The old theological 
fences are being raised again: Rome is becoming 
arrogant in her new-found political power; neo- 
Calvinism has put on a new dress and is winning 
converts from spineless liberals, and the Crisis Cults 
are in full flower. But, mostly, these are symptoms 
of war-weariness, loneliness and fear. The mood will 
pass and once again men will realize that in unity 
there is strength, in uniformity dullness, and in the 
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universals the one last hope of a broken and bleeding world. 
It is ironic to discover that in the year of our rejection so 
many of our fellow Christians are preaching the universals. 

So far as I can discern there is no uncertainty in the Uni- 
versalist trumpet call. Our banner is not furled! We believe 
in God’s Fatherhood, man’s brotherhood, the universality of 
human rights, duties and needs, the moral, ethical and spirit- 
ual authority of Jesus, the universality of truth, the certainty 
of just retribution for sin, the wisdom, beauty and realism of 
the Bible, the hope of immortality for the soul; yes—the final 
harmony of all souls with God. We would tear down the 
fences that keep men apart and throw open the windows of 
the world that all may be healed in the warmth of God’s 
sunshine. 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 
i Winu1am C. Kernan 


HE thesis is being advanced that democracy exists in- 

dependently of Christianity. It has been said, “The 
claim that ‘democracy is founded upon Christianity’ is, of 
course, proven untrue by history; the democratic idea existed 
long before Christ was born.” 

Did it? Where? Was it our kind of democracy? Was it 
based upon the principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the Gettysburg Address? Was it de- 
mocracy defined in terms of “liberty and justice for all,” the 
equality of all men with respect to their rights, and govern- 
ment as the servant of man? 

It is one thing to say that something called democracy 
was in the world before Christ was born (and it does not 
require much insight into the value of things to understand 
that Christianity could not have influenced any society that 

. existed before the Christian era began) but another thing to 
assume that what was called democracy in the pre-Christian 
era (and obviously uninfluenced by Christianity) was the 
same thing as that which exists today in a world which for 
two thousand years has been impregnated by Christian 
teachingt 

To make a case, therefore, for the contention that modern 
democracy is not founded upon Christianity, one would have 
to compare pre-Christian democracy with what we under- 
stand democracy to be today. 

In making that comparison it would be necessary to 
draw attention to the nature, for instance, of Greek de- 
mocracy which reached its finest development in the 5th 
century B.C. during the age of Pericles. In that case we 
should have to remind ourselves “that Pericles restricted 
citizenship to those who were the sons of an Athenian father, 
himself a citizen, and an Athenian mother.” (Encyclopedia 
Britdnnica, Vol. 8, 11th Ed.) The Greek system “excluded 
ngt only all slaves, who were more numerous than the free 
population, but also resident aliens, subject allies, and those 
Athénians whose descent did not satisfy” Pericles’ criterion for 
citizenship. (Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 8, 11th Ed.) 

In short, before assuming that modern democracy (the 
only kind of democracy with which we can possibly be con- 
cerned) is not founded upon Christian principles simply 
because something called democracy existed in the pre- 
Christian era, we should have to consider the point that 

~ pre-Christian “Athenian democracy, which’ was typical in 

ancient Greece, was a highly exclusive form of government.” 

(Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 8, 11th Ed.) 

And we might add, it was that in principle. We, whatever 
our faults in the practice of democracy, have not created in 
this country a “highly exclusive form of government.” And 
we should hardly consider pre-Christian democracy to be 
democracy at all. It left out too many principles, which, we 
believe, are the very essence of democratic society. 
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THE SINGING THORN 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


4 peat is a story for Palm Sunday; and you will see why, 

although it isn’t about palms. It begins in a rather odd 
way. You all listen to the radio—at least sometimes; and, 
if it’s a speech or a concert or the adventures of Superman 
or whatever it is, you know that in the long run it is all 
made possible by the advertising you also hear, and often 
hear too much of. The advertising really pays for it all. In 
England there is no advertising on the air. Instead, every 
person having a radio pays about two and a half dollars a 
year; so a huge fund exists out of which are bought the 
music and the plays and the lectures and the fun. Of course, 
the listeners in England sometimes grumble; perhaps, because 
they know they pay a little money for the programs, they 
grumble more than we do here; but they also know that, if 
enough of them grumble, something will be done about it. 
Here in America, if we don’t like what we hear, we try 
another station, because there are so many of them. There 
are hundreds of stations. But in England there are only five 
or six, because the country is so small; and, usually, if there 
is a lecture on stars from one station, there is a Sherlock 
Holmes play from a second station, and something funny 
from a third; so you just take your choice, and on the whole 
everybody can get something they like. 

Well, a few years ago a very great favorite on the English 
radio was a man called Christopher Stone. Probably more 
people of different tastes listened to Christopher Stone than 
to anybody else. He was even more popular than the wonder- 
ful blind musician, Alec Templeton, who performs so cleverly 
on the air of America. The queer thing about Christopher 
Stone was that all he had to entertain people with was a 
victrola. People adored him, and it was partly because he 
had such a fascinating way of talking about the music he 
asked you to hear. Even if you weren’t very musical, you 
couldn’t help bemg charmed. “Now listen to this!” he would 
say. “It’s by Beethoven; but don’t turn off; just let me tell 
you...” And then would follow some enchanting story or 
interesting fact about Beethoven—how and why he wrote 
this or that. So, if you were listening, you couldn’t bear not 
to go on listenmg. And people said he was “so human,” by 
which they meant that, if he got his records mixed, he would 
say: “Oh, bother! I’ve mislaid that one. Wait a moment. 
Here it is. Now.’ He was not, of course, advertising vic- 
trolas; but, just as some famous violinists have old and very 
valuable violins, so Christopher Stone was said to have a 
special victrola of his own, somehow a little different from 
all others, and, whatever it was made of, it gave a marvelous 
sound to the records, so that, even if you had the same 
record at home, when you heard Christopher Stone’s, you 
felt you never had heard it quite like that before. 


Now somebody wanted terribly to know what kind of 
needle Christopher Stone used for such heavenly music, and 
went to see him, and made bold to ask him. And Christopher 
Stone was very friendly and showed his visitor the strangest 
needle ever seen. It was a needle of seasoned thorn, he said; 
and there was only one place where he could get such thorns, 
and that was from the stunted, twisted May trees growing 
by the old Roman Wall—the Wall built by the Romans when 
they occupied Britain, the Wall still to be seen in the bleak 
North of England. No other needle, said Christopher Stone, 
produced quite the same effect as that thorn, grown out of 
twisted roots in poor soil among the stones piled by the 
Roman Legions long ago. And by the thorn a million 
hearts were stirred by glorious music. 

And I needn’t tell you why this story is for Palm Sunday 
—this holy time when we all are listening to the music, the 
undying song, of the life of him whose blood stained the earth 
which had been trampled by the Legions of Rome, and upon 
whose head was put a mocking crown made of thorns. 
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FROM AN UNSHAKABLE OPTIMIST 


To rae Epiror: 

Your interesting editorial on “The Gloom of the Saints” 
may have been suggested in part by discussions recently held 
by certain Universalist ministers. If some of us, less con- 
fident than others that all swords and spears and robot 
bombs are to be abolished tomorrow or the day after to- 
morrow, have given an impression of fundamental pessimism, 
allow us to ery, “Not guilty! Not gloomy!” 

I, for one, am neither bilious nor atrabilious. Fifty years 
ago I fully believed in a competent God and a successful 
universe. Now, after a half century in the ministry, with 
plenty of both sunshine and shadow, and after as careful 
thought as I have been able to give, I find that my youthful 
faith has not been destroyed but has been clarified and 
beautified. 

I remember, however, that the prophet wrote, “He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” The process of the ages 
has been a long one, with apparent interruptions and retro- 
gressions, and I can hardly believe that now, suddenly, all 
injustice, contention and hatred are to be banished from 
the face of the earth. And when we see the new potentiali- 
ties for evil that are being perfected by present-day scientists 
and inventors, we may doubt that our moral development 
is keeping pace with our material and mechanical develop- 
ment. 

When I suggested recently that the kingdom of heaven 
might not be realized for another five hundred years, some 
of the brethren threw up their hands in holy horror and 
some raised their voices in unholy horror. 

Such ought to remember the long course of the cosmos. 
Our beloved Dr. Alfred C. Lane told me the other day that 
he estimated the age of the world since the primitive fire 
mists to be between three billion and five billion years, 
certainly not less than three billion. And here is man, as 
Whitman says, “the acme of things accomplished and the 
encloser of things to be.” It does not seem unreasonable to 
give the race at least a few more centuries to free itself from 
its ancient thralldoms. 

I have seen a magician put seeds into a jar of earth, and 
the next moment, removing a sheet, exhibit a well-grown 
shrub, and then in another moment reveal a tree loaded with 
ripe oranges ready for distribution to the ladies in the 
audience. God does not work quite like that. He takes 
a great deal of time. Of his absolute wisdom and his com- 
plete success, however, I have no least shadow of doubt. 
Moreover, that he confers upon his human children as their 
supreme honor and glory the privilege of being fellow laborers 
with him, I am entirely convinced. 

Dumbarton Oaks? Chapultepec? San Francisco? Per- 
haps the highest hopes of the superoptimists will be fulfilled. 
If so, I will rejoice with the most enthusiastic. If not, I will 
still believe in God. And, to the best of my ability I will 
be a co-operative Universalist. 

Grorcr E. Huntiry 
Cambridge, Mass. 


BEATS ALL RECORDS 
To tHe Eprror: 

I have just read the short letter of James S. Stevens, of 
Hartford, Conn., in THe Leaver for January 20. He states 
Tue Leaver has been in their family since 1875 or 1876. I 
can beat that record. It has been in our family since 1824. 
I am the fourth generation to receive this publication. 

It came first to my great-grandfather, then to my grand- 
mother, and my mother, and now to me. I heartily agree 
with Mr. Stevens that it “grows better all the time.” 


Grace W. O”MsTEAD 
Humboldt, Iowa 
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A HARTFORD UNIVERSALIST IN GERMANY 


To tHe Epiror: ; 

The enclosed letter has just reached me from one of our 
young men in the service. Edward Perrin was assistant 
treasurer of our Society until he was inducted. 

This letter of his will be a little antidote for all the hate 
that is being handed around. 

STANLEY MANNING 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Sunday, February 18, 1945 
Dear Dr. Manning: : 

About two weeks ago ! was pleased to receive a lovely 
Christmas box from our friends at the church. . . . I trust 
that you will kindly convey my gratitude to those who were 
kind enough to remember me during the Christmas season. . . . 

My Christmas was a bit novel, if nothing else. Owing 
to the grim business at hand, and still mindful of six months 
of infantry fighting, it was a bit difficult for us to imbibe of 
the beautiful spirit which prevails. Two nights before 
Christmas we were living with a German family that had four 
sons in Hitler’s army. They were amazingly kind to us and, 
on the particular night referred to, they presented us with 
some German pastry and wine. While we were enjoying 
these delicacies eight littlke German children entered our 
room and offered to sing “Silent Night” and “Ave Maria.” 
Before they concluded their singing twelve or fifteen of us 
were joining with them, and for tie time being completely — 
forgot that we were fighting against the very blood that was 
helping us to enjoy the spirit of Christmas. 

Outside of a month in a G. I. hospital, I have managed 
to keep well. We are all hoping for peace over here within 
two or three months. Until I am fortunate enough to arrive 
home, please remember me to all our good friends at the 
ehurchs >< ¢ 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp Prrrin 


COMMENT ON DR. ELIOT’S LETTER 


To THe Enprror: 

May I reply to the sharp rebuke administered by Dr. 
Frederick Eliot to John Petrie for saying that the Unitarian 
fellowship is “on the verge of disavowing officially that it is a 
Christian religion’? 

There is clear and unmistakable evidence to support Mr. 
Petrie. Last March the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association passed the following vote: “Recognizing % 
our natural Christian heritage it is the sense of this board 
that our program of advance should be based on the principle 
of the free mind which inescapably involves a conception of 
Unitarianism as a co-operative spiritual movement beyond 
the limitations of any historic religion.” 

The much publicized Unitarian manifesto of 1943, “The 
Faith Behind Freedom,” makes this forthright declaration, 
“We reject all orthodoxies and proclaim the Free and 
Universal Church.” 

The Western Unitarian Conference, at its meetings in 
Detroit last May, unanimously approved an editorial by 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese in which he said: “Our place is out upon 
the high seas of the world, where the winds of thought and 
aspiration blow from many directions. This is not to deny 
the Christian influence in our history, but it is to say that 
Christianity is not enough.” 

And the “Provisional Statement of Uniting Elements of 
Unitarian Belief,” printed in the current issue of the Christian 
Register, is definitely neutral. Here we read that the 
Unitarian churches “proclaim the free and universal church 
from which no man is excluded save by the death of goodness 
in his own breast, the church of undivided brotherhood based 
upon the growing common faith of all mankind.” 

Dr. Eliot, I feel sure, would like to keep the Unitarian 
fellowship. within the Christian fold. But he himself 
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strengthens the hands of those who want to leap outside the 
Christian orbit when he writes, in an article appearing in 
the September, 1943, Register, as follows: “It is as fatal 
to the hope of a united world to say that it must be a 
Christian’ world as to say that it must be an ‘Aryan’ world. 
In both cases, the essential assumption is totalitarian, im- 
perialistic, and (in the final analysis) irreligious.” : 

Therefore Mr. Petrie has ample ground: for his fears. 
Officially the denomination seems committed to a non- 
christian position. 


Cu: 
GisemoutiN. Hi. HARLES E. DuNnN 


FREEDOM IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE 


To rHE‘Eprtor: 


To me the most unusual phenomenon in the religious 
world is the contrast between the amount of talk that goes 
on in every kind of Unitarian gathering about freedom and 
the rigid, highly-centralized corporation that administers 
the large endowments and keeps a finger on every general 
Unitarian movement. ‘ 

I am not saying that the administration is not able and 
honest, or that the officers use the money power consciously 
to influence action, but the net result is something far dif- 
ferent from the real freedom in the great days of Unitarian 
history. 

B. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH HAS FAILED 


To rue Eprror: 


Your recent editorial and consequent articles in Tue 
Leaver have been of real value in appraising a particular 
relationship in the field of Christian fellowship. I have tried 
_to envision what such a dilemma must present to the eyes 
of other great religions. Have we so much to offer the non- 
christian world in the light of our failure to practice the 
principles we would have others accept? 

Although the main argument has been on a theological 
basis, which actually amounts to nothing more than futile 
hairsplitting, I believe the fundamental issues to be much 
deeper. 

The entire furor high-lights real weaknesses within all 
bodies of Christian faith, which as a rule Christians are too 
dogmatic and arrogant to admit. 

One of these weaknesses is the practice of exclusiveness 
which has dominated Christian policy since earliest times. 
Christians have exhibited a fatal habit of drawing circles 
_ within circles which not only denies their aims and ideals but 
_ betrays to outsiders the essential falseness of their position. 

The most regnant applicability of Christian principles 
today applies to the Negro picture. If the nominal Christians 
of~ America were in dead seriousness about their religions 
there would be no racial problem along color lines today. 
However, I am firmly convinced that the greatest deterrent 
to the solving of this problem is the element of so-called 
Christian believers who constitute the bulwark of the 
churches. The shame of Christendom cries aloud in this 
respect. Christians are unable to practice Christianity 
according to the teachings of Christ, but continue to practice 
exclusiveness under the pretense of maintaining a Christian 
front. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the actual everyday 
“practice of church life in the individual community. The 
reason that the Christian church no longer claims the atten- 
tion of the majority of the sons of men is that it represents 
only particular classes and groups within the community. 
Step into a Unitarian church in Boston and you know exactly 
what people you are going to find. If any minister was 
compelled to open his doors to all groups and classes, the 
entire structure of the present-day ecclesiastical setup would 
collapse completely. Middle-class *people will not tolerate 
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the infusion of Christian precepts into their smug religious 
concepts. 
_ The only group in America which is an exception to this 
is the Community Church of New York, which maintains its 
integrity only because of the extraordinary leadership and 
personality of John Haynes Holmes. 

Our world is falling apart because of its exclusive policies 
and selfish desires. The Christian church has lost its hold 
on the common people of the earth for the same reason. No 


- amount of coaxing will now avail, no degree of persuasion 


prevail. The church has signed its own death warrant with 
the pen of exclusiveness. No power on heaven or earth 
can now save it. The only word we shall have from here on 
is that of desperation in survival. 

It could be otherwise, but it will not be, for the simple 
reason that Christians do not possess the humility and sense 
of penitent understanding to make it anything else. The 
tragedy is that countless hosts of people who would like to 
be Christians cannot be, because the Christian church has 
barred the door to them. 

C. Leste Curticr 
Nashua, N. H. 


BRAILLISTS WANTED 


To tue Eprror: 

Helen Keller says, “There is no lovelier way to thank 
God for your sight than by giving a helping hand to someone 
in the dark.” 

There are more than 200,000 blind people in the United 
States, and because of the war the number is increasing. The 
supply of braille literature is insufficient to meet the needs 
of these people. 

The National Braille Press Inc. is trying hard to find 
sympathetic persons who will endeavor to learn how to write 
braille and thus provide one or more unfortunate ones with 
reading matter, free of charge. The company has established 
a course of study covering twelve weeks. Headquarters of 
the company is at 50 Congress Street, Boston. The hand- 
transcribing division, for which volunteers are sought, is at 
4 Park Street. Over sixty persons have already taken the 
course and new classes are now forming. Tuition is free. 
A registration fee of $2.00 and the purchase of equipment, 
for about $3.20, comprising slate, stylus, eraser, handbook 
and fifty sheets of paper, is all éhe money required. The 
course can be taken by correspondence, the only additional 
cost being postage one way. 

Blind persons everywhere are begging for material. The 
subject matter of the requests varies widely: religious tracts, 
medical and legal work for students, dietetics, books for 
Perkins Institution and other schools for the blind, knitting 
and crocheting instructions, language work for college 
students, fiction, poetry, and, in fact, anything which the blind 
request. 

Braille writing is not difficult to learn, but does require 
concentration and memory, at first, until the symbols are 
mastered. 

As has been hinted, there are returning, and will continue 
to return, scores of soldier boys blinded for life. These will 
need rehabilitation and care. The demand from these boys 
for braille material will be slow in being met unless more and 
more sympathetic people are willing to learn braille writing. 
Your father, or brother, or son, or friend will appreciate your 
help. This is something concrete you can do for the re- 
turning blind soldier. Will you do it? 

Epwarp S. ARNOLD 


Concord, N. H. 


RESIGNS PASTORATE 


Rev. Will A. Kelley has resigned his pastorate at Canton, 
Maine, retaining the church at Livermore Falls. His address 
is 126 Church Street, Oakland, Maine. 
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ANDREA BarsBarico, MERCHANT OF 
Venice, 1418-1449. By Frederic C. 
Lane. Series LXII, No. 1, The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science. Pub- 
lished by the Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 18, Md. $2.25. 


This is a research work of interest 
largely to specialized students of eco- 
nomic institutions, more especially of 
business as it was carried on in the 
fifteenth century. Despite very great 
detail and a considerable array of 
formidable footnotes which the late 
Mary Austin delighted in ridiculing as 
“male scholarship” which “trails all the 
litter of the workshop after him in the 
shape of footnotes and cross references 
and appendices,” nevertheless this book 
will have some interest to the general 
reader who may wish, on the one hand, 
to have a more complete picture than 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
affords, and who may, on the other hand, 
because of current discussion, not to 
say battle, be more than a little 
curious about “Public Protection and 


Private Enterprise” (the actual title of. 


one of the chapters) in fifteenth-century 
Venice! 

The purpose of this book is not to 
give a picture of Andrea Barbarigo him- 
self but of business institutions of the 
period. As the author puts it, “The 
method here attempted is a sort of 
combination of biography with institu- 
tional history.” The reader who has 
time enough, and also sufficient patience, 
will have his reward. He will at least 
know that private enterprise versus 
social control, or the other way round 
if you choose, is nothifig new, and 
perhaps the next time he goes to see 
Shylock do his stuff behind the foot- 
lights (or spots and floods) he will not 
be wholly preoccupied with the Jewish 
question! 

Norman D. Fiercuer 


© 
Tue Scuoot or Prayer. By Olive 
Wyon. Westminster Press. $1.50. 


One of the remarkable things about 
this war period is the resurgence of 
interest in prayer. Millions of people 
are now walking in “the valley of the 
shadow.” They feel the need for com- 
fort and stability, they want some assur- 
ance of the things not seen. The result 
has been a veritable deluge of devotional 
literature and guides to prayer. Some of 
this literature is trash—dealing with 
prayer as if it were some kind of magic. 
One is delighted therefore to discover 
this little book by Olive Wyon because 
it is packed with the wisdom of the 
heart. It is as practical as salt. And 
just as salt is useful in the kitchen, so 
this book will be useful to anyone who 
earnestly aspires to the life of prayer. 
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In a splendid foreword, Robert E. 
Speer rightfully suggests that we sub- 
ject our prayer life or prayer habits to 
“a new austerity of faithfulness.” For 
those who are willing to do that, this 
School of Prayer will prove a valuable 
aid. Miss Wyon is an Englishwoman— 
a student of theology, social and re- 
ligious worker, author and translator. 
She brings to this overworked theme a 
freshness of viewpoint and quotation 
and a simplicity of style which are de- 
lightful. 

Exiswortn C. ReEAMOoN 


Tur Dark Nicut or THE Sov. By 
Georgia Harkness. Macmillan. $2.00. 


In The Dark Night of the Soul, 
Georgia Harkness has given us a splendid 
and useful book—as readable as a good 
novel. It is not too much to say that 
herein she has broken the bread of 
spiritual life, especially for those who 
are morally and spiritually aware. Her 
book will help people to find “joy for 
mourning’—and there are many who 
stand in this need. Indeed, it will help 
many a minister of Christ to lift the 
burden of heaviness from his own soul. 
The style is simple and vigorous and 
happily free from the “pious pap” that 
so often finds its way into this field of 
literature. Moreover, there is an excel- 
lent bibliography at the end which 
will prove valuable to those who would 
go further in this field of study. 

Extswortu C, Reawon 


Dantey Evans, Treacher, PREACHER, 
Turotoctan. Edited by Raymond 
Calkins. The Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 


If liberalism is a lost cause, as many 
As the sermon, “A Liberal Faith,” in- 
forms the reader, Dr. Evans’ liberalism 
was Christian, inclusive, intense, toler- 
ant, freeing and missionary. An out- 
line for a sermon—or a life. 

Daniel Evans was an eminent Con- 
gregational leader. He died in 1943 
after nearly twenty years in two pastor- 
ates and more than thirty years as 
voices assert, it is still the best way 
to live. There could not be better evi- 
dence of this than the life of Daniel 
Evans. But his was not the uncritical, 
wavering way often miscalled liberalism. 
professor of systematic theology in 
Andover, later Andover Newton, Theo- 
logical Seminary. Near the end of his 
life Dr. Evans wrote a modest auto- 
biography which is included here with 
brief appreciative articles by Frederick 
Page, Raymond Calkins, Nels F. S. 
Ferré and Vaughan Dabney, as well as a 
sermon and two theological lectures 
by Dr. Evans. 


The life is a success story of purest 


ray. Born in Wales, beginning work in 
a coal mine at the age of seven to help 
support his family, starting formal edu- 
cation at eighteen, Daniel Evans gradu- 
ated from Bangor Theological Seminary 
before he entered Bowdoin College. 
Then he did graduate work at Andover 
previous to beginning his ministry. Later 
he studied abroad, just before returning 
to Andover as a professor. 

Writing of his first ‘years in school, 
Dr. Evans says, “It was a joy to study.” 
That simple statement describes his 
lifelong approach. In busy pastorates 
he managed somehow to maintain 
regular unbroken hours for scholarly 
work. At the same time he kept close 
to the life of his people and was greatly 
beloved. Near the end of his life he 
stated his philosophy of teaching, which, 
as well, reveals the attitude which re- 
sulted in unusual balance and maturity. 
“My ideal as a teacher is to present the 
truth not only as I see it, but as others 
have seen it, and especially to enter into — 
the minds of those from whom I differ 
and to present their positions in all 
fairness and sympathy. I consider it 
my function to lead, not control; to 
inspire, not dominate; to emancipate, 
not subjugate; to die learning, and not 
to live another day if and when learning 
ceases.” 

Dr. Evans might have written a 
great book or books if the content and 
style of his writings here are typical. 
Unadorned but succinct and sinewy, 
they deal with great matters in a pro- 
foundly simple manner. 


Harmon M. Geur 


Prisoners’ Quest. By D. H. C. Read. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


This is a series of eleven brief talks on® 
Christian theology to a group of twenty- 
five (which soon grew to forty-five) 
British officer prisoners of war in Ger- 
many by a British chaplain whose 
scholarship is certainly adequate, and 
considerably above the level, I think, of 
what the average American chaplain 
would be equal to. 

Capt. Read’s offensive is masterly: 
against those who incline to think God 
a myth, as well as against exclusive 
moralism on the one hand and exclusive 
mysticism on the other; and_ similarly 
against determinism on the one hand 
and humanism on the other. His more 
positive presentations, for example, of 
the Atonement and of the dual aspect 
(as he calls it) of Jesus’ personality are 
not nearly so convincing. 

He accepts the Higher Criticism and 
the findings of science, is no funda- 
mentalist but is conservative through 
and through, as so many well-oriented 
English ministers succeed in being. His 
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béte noire, consequently, is a theology 
which leaves out the details which for 
him are essential—what he calls a “sim- 
plified” or an “abbreviated~ gospel”— 
though he cuts the ground from under 
his own insistences of this sort when he 
refers, approving not condemning, to 
“some simple soul who has never trou- 
bled about the intricacies of the doctrine 
of the Atonement, but who nevertheless 
has seen (the) Cross and found in it 
the“ guarantee of God’s love.” 

Generally speaking, all the same, this 
author falls down and worships these 
intricacies, following the lead of his 
earlier téacher, H. R. Mackintosh (“to 
- whom I owe nearly all that may be of 
valwe in these thoughts I have set be- 
fore you”) and agreeing with Reinhold 
Niebuhr (on sin in particular) . 

The presentation of a whole scheme of 
Christian theology in so small a com- 
pass is extremely well done, and is often 
racy with telling phrases. It is to be 
commended as an excellent exhibit of 
the best of orthodoxy brought up to 
date; and when one considers’ the prison- 
eamp conditions from which it comes, 
one cannot but wonder and admire the 
sheer ability displayed. 

By the way, the Atlantic Monthly 
thinks so well of this book that it 
printed the book’s opening chapter 
(with a different title) as an article in 
the December, 1944, number. 


Joun E. LeBosquer 


Brotruernoop THroucH Rericion. By 
Paul + Elbin. Dorrance and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $1.75. 

An excellent but rather loosely con- 
structed emphasis on total brotherhood 
and real democracy, with practical 
applications and corrections of wrong 
attitudes, in the church and in con- 
temporary treatment of the Jew and 
the Negro. In what is said of our ideals 
of democracy, and our glaring failure to 
live. up to them, one is reminded of 
_Myrdal’s full-length statement of the 
same inconsistency in his American 
Dilemma. 

e brotherhood championed is under- 
girded with a religious foundation which 
is original and interesting—more so than 
the true but more or less platitudimous 
defense of brotherhood as such. 

Religion starts, says the author, in 
childish terms. As a person matures, 
these fade out, quite as the belief in 
Santa Claus does, and there ensues, 
quite normally, a provisional atheism 
which becomes permanent, if one does 
not grow into higher religious insights. 
But with proper growth, there is ad- 
vance to the usual next-higher stage, 
religiously, viz., agnosticism: one comes 
‘to accept a something behind all which 
is spiritual but without any traits one 


can tie to; full maturity, religiously, is 


only finally reached with the insight 
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that God is love and the corollary of 
that is brotherhood. 

The same note of free, off-hand 
American originality crops out in the 
defining of God as, progressively, “your 
own best self,” “the good in humanity,” 
and, finally, “all that is dependable in 
the universe.” 

I dwell on this theology of Dr. Elbin 
because it is for me the striking and 
suggestive portion of his book, especially 
in its free, cross-lots, “typical-American” 
approach—in sharp contrast to Capt. 
Read’s more scholarly, but staid, tra- 
ditional “British” clinging to the older 
ruts and technicalities (in the book 
Prisoners’ Quest just reviewed above) . 

As one who believes that Christian 
doctrine, too, must develop and change, 
not just in details but in the funda- 
mentals as well, this reviewer welcomes 
such a fresh attempt from the ground 
up. 

Joun E. LeBosquer 


Tue Lanp or THE RusstAn PEOPLE. 
By Alexander Nazaroff. Portraits of 
the Nations Series. Lippincott. $2.00. 


While so many young people are dying 
in battle, older people must be feel- 
ing older than their years. Fifty years 
ago practically everybody was younger 
than the country he lived in, and im- 
patient youth was reminded that Rome 
was not built in a day. Now the indi- 
vidual lives his daily round from year 
to year while empires disappear, are re- 
born, disappear again, almost over- 
night. Here for instance is the great 
Soviet Union—the ‘world’s strongest as 
well as biggest nation—and it is only 
twenty-eight years old. 

' Twenty-eight years old and before the 
more respectable citizens of our own 
country and England have had time to 
cease their hostile utterances about its 
“peril” it has saved our collective lives! 

The present work was written for 
boys and girls, but their elders ought to 
have prior reading rights, for many 
of them need it much more than the 
youngsters do. The author writes ob- 
jectively, giving us a travelogue picture 
first, then the main points of Russian 
history, and then describing the setup 
of the new Russia. We all know of 
course that Russia is an immense coun- 
try, but we only realize its immensity 
when we get a picture like this of the 
Siberian forest fire of 1915: 

“Tt started in Central Siberia close 
to the railroad. Along the railroad all 
possible measures were taken to check it, 
and in most places it was checked. But 
north of the tracks it began rapidly to 
spread: in the great wilderness there 
were no people to fight it. And so it 
soon extended over an area equal to 
that of France, Germany, and Poland 
put together. You could fly hundreds 
of miles in a plane and see nothing but 
roaring flames.” ; 

The chapter on the present Russian 


economic system clears away a number 
of the misapprehensions which among 
some people are still current: Russians 
are free to go to church and 50 per cent 
of them do go. Russians are allowed 
to own property and to own and to 
save money. With that money they may 
buy the services of others, but they 
are not allowed to “exploit” others: that 
is, hire them as wage earners to produce 
goods which the hirer sells at a profit. 
A Russian may accumulate money, but 

not in that particular way. 
The book has maps of Russia and of 
European Russia and many illustrations. 
LLEWELLYN JONES 


Ont Gop—Tue Ways We Worsuip 
Him. By Florence Mary Fitch. Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard Company, New 
York. $2.00. 

Occasionally a book appears which 
seems to be just what we have been 
waiting for and needing. Such a book is 
One God—The Ways We Worship Him. 
Dr. Fitch has given in this volume a 
graphic description of the forms of wor- 
ship, by which Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants approach God. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
describing simply and objectively the 
basic rites of each faith and the reasons 
why those rites are used. 

The striking feature of the book is its 
illustrations. It contains a priceless col- 
lection of photographs to give validity 
to the text. The festivals of all three 
“ways” are revealed with remarkable 
clarity and warmth of understanding. 

This is not a book about Jews for 
Protestants, nor a book about Catholics 
for Jews. It is a book to which we can 
all turn to learn about each other. The 
astounding thing is that Dr. Fitch has 
been able to present so much material in 
such brief form. The author is on the 
faculty of Oberlin College, where she 
is teaching philosophy, Bible literature 
and religion. 

This book ought to be in the library 
of every church school and available to 
every minister. So often questions are 
asked about Jewish or Catholic customs. 
Here one can turn for simple answers. 
As a resource book, it is truly unique. 
It might well be studied not only in the 
church school, but by youth groups and 
adult groups. It will be eagerly ex- 
amined by people of all ages who are 
perplexed by the unfamiliar forms by 
which others worship our One God. 

Freperick L. Harrison 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Garden of God. By W. Mac- 
Gregor-Reid. Published on the ninety- 
fourth birthday of the author by the 
Universalist Press, 57 Cavendish Road, 
London, S. W. 1. Price, 2/—. 

Black Mail. A story of Nazi use of 
the mails. By Henry Hoke. Published 
by Reader’s Book Service, Inc., New 
York. Price, $1.00. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


- 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


Exusiz P. CHamMpuLin 


NIVERSALIST women are among 

the women of ten Protestant de- 
nominations represented on the Women’s 
Interdenominational Committee for 
the Northfield Missionary Conference. 
Though the proportion of Universalists 
who attend the summer conference is 
small, Universalist women have always 
held a prominent place on the Com- 
mittee and the faculty. The Committee 
holds a fall meeting and a_ winter 
meeting, with its annual meeting coming 
at the close of the nine-day summer 
conference. 

The Committee plans the courses and 
makes faculty appointments for the 
conference. 

Three Universalist women in particu- 
lar have given outstanding service to 
this group: Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey 
served for eight years, three as treas- 
urer and later as program chairman, a 
position next in importance to the 
chairman of the conference; Rev. Jo- 
sephine B. Folsom served eight years, 
and has been a beloved member of the 
faculty, teaching girls’ Bible classes, for 
the last several years; Mrs. James 
Henderson brought credit to the de- 
nomination through her work in the 
girls’ camp. Their wisdom, good judg- 
ment and initiative have given Uni- 
versalists prestige far beyond their 
denominational strength. When a union 
communion service for ten denomina- 
tions was proposed and an_ ordained 
woman minister was desired, the only 
woman available was a Universalist— 
Rey. Josephine B. Folsom—and she has 
conducted this service ever since its 
inception in 1939. At present, the writer 
is serving her fourth term as treasurer. 

When I attended my first committee 


meeting in November, 1941, I was 
impressed by the wisdom shown in 
planning ‘study courses and making 


faculty appointments. In the matter 
of the appointments there was no talk 
of denominationalism: each person was 
judged solely on his merits. 

Time was when religious leaders were 
considered to be visionary, impractical, 
and poor businessmen; but that is no 
longer true. In these times outstanding 
leaders are practical and conscious of 
the physical as well as of the spiritual 
needs of humanity. I found that even 
though I had attended the three previous 
summer conferences and knew the caliber 
of the faculty and speakers, I had not 
fully realized the rich resources the 
Protestant church has in its leaders. A 
brief look at the themes of the past 
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six conferences will illustrate their vision. 
Themes are based on the study courses 
set up by the Missionary Education 
Movement, itself an interdenominational 
committee. These courses are planned 
at least three years in advance. 

In July, 1939, after the conference at 
Madras, delegates from several coun- 
tries attended Northfield, and the con- 
ference theme was “Christ and the 
World Community” for the Foreign 
Missions topic, with “Homeland Har- 
vest” for the Home Missions. That 
year brought to many the first realiza- 
tion that a foundation had already been 
laid for a world community. We learned 
to love the word ecumenical. 

In 1940, China was the subject of the 
conference study courses in the foreign 
field. The Home Missions subject was 
“Shifting Populations in America.” Who 
among us has forgotten the migrants 
and the problems they brought? 

In 1941, we turned our attention to 
“Christianity and the World Order” 
and the “Church and Democracy in 
America.” We seemed to be marking 
time in world affairs and taking stock 
of ourselves. 

In 1942, the theme was “Latin 
America,’ when we made a study of our 
neighbors to the south. 

By 1943 our world was smashed, and 
confusion and uncertainty brought ‘a 
need of help “for the lymg of these 
days.” We then studied “Christian Ad- 
ventures at Home and Abroad” and 
“The Church and America’s People.” 

Nineteen hundred forty-four had 
for its theme “Southeast Asia,” which in- 
cludes Indo-China, Burma, the East 
Indies, the Malay States and the islands 
of the Southwest Pacific. What could be 
more timely when so many of us had 
dear ones there. Also, race prejudice 
was becoming increasingly evident and 
it was fitting that we should study the 
“American Indian” (our first minority 
group) and others. 

If we are able to hold our conference 
in 1945, “Africa” will be our subject. 
The companion study is “The Church 
Among Uprooted Peoples,” which comes 
at a time when the greatest migrations 
in history are taking place. 

At these conferences we not only 
learn but get to know some of the 
greatest personalities of the day. Among 
these are Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach, Dr. Albert Stauffacher and Dr. 
W. Stanley Rycroft. 

Attending these meetings and confer- 


ences has made me aware of how little 
we as a denomination do to spread the 
knowledge of the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man; of how 
little we seem to care about or share 
in alleviating the condition of our 
brothers across the seas or even at home. 
Here we are with the-greatest belief in 
the world, calling ourselves Universal- 
ists, with only one tiny mission outside 
our own country and only slight mis- 
sionary interest inside it. The only 
time I am ashamed of being a Universal- 
ist is when it comes to missions. We 
are niggardly in the use of our money 
for God’s work. Perhaps we cannot go 
out and establish large new mission 
points, but we can co-operate more fully 
with those already established by the 
more liberal denominations. We can 
also help medical missions and supply 
good literature for other lands. 

I presuine the action of the Federal 
Council of Churches will prejudice some 
against interdenominational co-opera-~ 
tion. The verdict was a distinct shock 
to me. It goes to prove there is more 
need than ever for Universalism, so let’s 
work harder to give it to the world. 
HAVE YOU OBSERVED : 
DEDICATION DAY? 


If not, it is not too late to write to 
the Association of Universalist Women, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., for 
your supply of services. ; 

To date 123 lecal groups and one 
state association have united in the 
eleventh annual Service of Dedication. 


FOURTH ANNUAL YEARBOOK 


Miss Ida M. Folsom, former execu- 
tive director, is editing the 1945 Year? 
book. We hope to have it ready by the 
latter part of April. The charge is 35 
cents a copy. three copies for $1.00. 
Groups the country over find it indis- 
pensable. It always elicits compliments 
from leaders in other denominations. 


RACIAL TOLERANCE 
SUBJECT AT MEDFORD 


The World Friendship Group of the 
Universalist church of Medford, Mass., 
met on Wednesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 7, to hear Miss Agnes Winter speak 
on how to stamp out racial intolerance. 
Miss Winter spoke with authority, hav- 
ing done much social-service work in 
the United States, Europe and Palestine. 
Prejudice, she said, comes from mis- 
understanding, and the best way to over- 
come it is for each one of us to cultivate 
those of other races. All races have made 
valuable contributions to world civiliza- 
tion, she said, and she gave specific ex- 
amples, particularly in the medical field. 
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DR. AND MRS. ADAMS 
IN FARMINGTON 


Since the return of Dr. Frank D. 
Adams to Michigan new interest is 
manifest in the parish at Farmington. 
Dr. Adams has been ministering to this 
congregation for twenty years, beginning 
when he was pastor in Detroit of the 
Church of Our Father. ‘At that time 
services were held on alternate Sunday 
afternoons. When Dr. Adams moved 
tq@-Oak Park, Ill., in 1933, satisfactory 
arrangements for services under differ- 
ent leadership could not be made, so 
he was urged to continue his ministry 
by preaching once a month in a week- 
night service. This he consented to do, 
continuing down to the present time. 
Plans are now being made for at least 
two services a month, to be conducted 
by Dr. Adams or Rev. Helen F. Adams 
as time and circumstances make possible. 
Congregations have ranged from twenty- 
five to sixty in number, with an average 
of about thirty-five. The parish owns a 
fine manse, but present resources are not 
sufficient to maintain a resident min- 
ister. At the opening service in March 
thirteen new members were received into 
fellowship, with two who could not be 
present forming the nucleus of another 
class soon to be admitted. The Mission 
Circle is well organized and efficient, 
having met regularly for more than 
twenty Breate 


CALLED TO CARIBOU 


Rev. Walter E. Kellison has resigned 
from the pastorate of the Universalist 
church of Saco and Biddeford, Maine, 
to accept a call to the Universalist 
church of Caribou. Mr. Kellison begins 
his new pastorate on March 18. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
IN FITCHBURG 


«Brotherhood Week was observed in 
Fitchburg, Mass., under the auspices of 
the Fitchburg Council of Churches by 
an exchange of pulpits on February 18, 
the opening day. Rev. Gilbert A. Potter 
of the First Parish (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian) exchanged pulpits with Rabbi 
Israel J. Gerber of the Congregation 
Agudas Achim. This was the first time 
in the city that there had been an ex- 
change of pulpits on an interfaith basis. 

At the service held in the Jewish syna- 
gogue the previous Friday evening, at 
which Mr. Potter preached, representa- 
tives of six Protestant churches and five 
members of the clergy with their families 
were present. The synagogue was filled 
to capacity and after the service there 
was an hour of fellowship, when refresh- 
ments were served. Mr. Potter Spoke 
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on “The Similarities Between Judaism 
and Liberal Christianity.” 

At the First Parish service Rabbi 
Gerber spoke on “The Common Task of 
the Jews and the Christians.” He 
pointed out that religion should serve 
not as a barrier but as a bond between 
those who profess different faiths. There 
were 350 people in attendance and a 
fine spirit prevailed. 

Rabbi Gerber and Mr. Potter also 
conducted a radio program on brother- 
hood over the local radio station WEIM. 

Rabbi Gerber recently became a 
member of the Fitchburg Council of 
Churches. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. George L. Paine, a prominent 
Episcopal minister of Boston, addressed 
the Boston Ministers’ meeting, March 5, 
on military conscription. A lively ques- 
tion period followed, and the ministers 
rose In appreciation of Mr. Paine’s able 
address against peacetime conscription. 

Rev. A. Avery Gates, S.T.D., presi- 
dent, was in the chair and asked search- 
ing questions. Rev. Albert F. Harkins 
of North Attleboro conducted devotions. 


REV. RACHEL BILLINGS 


Rev. Rachel W. Billings died January 
6 at the home of her son, James B. 
Billings, in Lincoln, Mass. 

Rachel Watkins was born in Kansas 
and graduated from Lombard College 
with the M.S. degree in 1886. She re- 
ceived the B.D. degree from the same 
college in 1894. She was a classmate 
of Rev. Martha G. Jones. 

She was married twice—in 1888 to 
Rev. August Dellgren, a Universalist 
minister, and in 1900 to Mr. Billings, the 
son of Rev. James and Mary Billings, 
pioneer preachers in Texas. ‘There were 
three sons of the second marriage. 

Mrs. Billings was ordained as Rachel 
Dellgren on January 8, 1899, at Hico, 
Texas. She retired from the active 
ministry shortly after her second mar- 
riage, although she held pastorates in 
the early 1900’s in Hico, Texas, and 
Driggs, Ark., and lived in Siloam Springs, 
Ark., until about 1914, when she and 
her husband moved to Ruskin, Fla. She 


was for many years the postmistress in 


Ruskin. 


GREENWAY-PHILLIPS 


Miss Alletta Lee Phillips, daughter of 
Mrs. Thomas ,Ferguson Phillips of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the late Mr. 
Phillips, was married to Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, D.D., pastor of All Souls’ 
Universalist Church of Brooklyn, Feb- 
ruary 22, at the Flatbush-Tompkins 
Congregational Church. Rev. Alfred 
Grant Walton, D.D., performed the 
ceremony. A reception followed at the 
Towers Hotel for the immediate families 
and intimate friends. 

Miss Ethel M. Kopf of St. Albans 
was the bride’s only attendant. Herbert 
Fiske Lee, Miss Phillips’ uncle, gave her 
in marriage. 

Edwin B. Wilson was best !nan and 
the ushers included William D. Stevens, 
Arthur W. Brockway, Hernan C. 
Fuchs, J. Noble Landis, all of Biooklyn, 
and Frank W. Miller of Bronxvule, 
Nae 

The bride received her education at 
Erasmus Hall High School, ‘Maxwell 
Training School for Teachers and New 
York University. She is a member of 
Rho Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and 
Alpha Circle. 

Dr. Greenway attended Dean Acad- 
emy and Tufts College, and is a member 
of Theta Chi, Phi Beta Kappa and the 
Municipal Club of Brooklyn. 


A FRESH START IN CANADA 


After many pastorless months, during 
which services were held only inter- 
mittently as preachers were available, 
our church in Olinda, Ont., Canada, is 
heartened by securing the services of 
Dr. Frank D. Adams of Lansing, Mich... 
as acting pastor, with services held on 
the second and fourth Sunday evenings 
of each month. Dr. and Mrs. Adams 
will carry on the work together, doing 
the preaching alternately as time and 
circumstances in their two other fields 
will allow. It is hoped that this arrange- 
ment will be continued for at least the 
“duration.” 

There is a very attractive setup here 
for a resident minister, with a comfort- 
able furnished parsonage available. 
After the war it should appeal to some 
minister, old or young, who is eager to 
serve among a fine, loyal people on a 
field that promises excellent results. 

Social activities have been kept up 
during the pastorless period and_ the 
Sunday school has been maintained 
without a break, with an average attend- 
ance of about twenty-five. 

This church is situated about a mile 
north of Ruthven, at a busy cross-roads, 
in the midst of a prosperous farming 
community, abounding in splendid peach 
orchards and fields of tobacco and corn. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only mederate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 
Newbury &+., Boston. = 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


the 
256 


~ 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union will hold a supper meeting in the 
Grove Hall Universalist Church, Boston, 
on Wednesday, March 21. Supper will 
be served at 6:30. At 7:30 there will 
be a worship service, and at 7:45 Miss 
Mabel Parker Friswell, director of youth 
choirs of the Congregational church of 
Needham, will demonstrate “How to 
Obtain a Singing Church School.” 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN’S 
PUBLIC MEETING 


The Massachusetts Association of 
Universalist Women will hold a public 
meeting at All Souls’ Church in Brain- 
tree on March 22. Mrs. Dana C. Jones of 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches 
will speak on “What Did the Cleveland 
Conference Say About Dumbarton 
Oaks?” and Miss Annie E. Tousland, 
director of the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women, will give “A Glimpse of 
the Unitarian Women’s Work.” There 
will also be a play, “We Call It Free- 
dom,” which will be directed by Mrs. J. 
Russell Bowman, chairman of the Chris- 


tian Citizenship Committee of the 
M.A.U.W. 
NEW MEMBERS 
Michigan. Farmington, 13. 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 3. 
New York. Hornell, 21. 
Pennsylvania. Girard, 13. Philadel- 
phia (Church of the Restoration), 3. 
Rhode Island. Providence (First 


Church) } 5. 
Total, 58. 


/CHRISTENINGS 


Massachusetts. Marlboro, 2. Orange, 1. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 2. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Mediator 
Church), 5. 

Total, 10. 
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PERSONALS 


Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss 
Margaret Winchester of the General 
Sunday School Association were in 
Vermont for ten days the last of Febru- 
ary and the first of March, engaged in 
field work. 


Flight Officer Robert Cummins, Jr., 
had a brief furlough to visit his parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. Cummins, the week of 
March 11. 


Rev. John Q. Parkhurst is now in- 
stalled at 124 North Kenilworth Avenue, 


Oak Park, Il. 


Rev. E. M. Whitesmith of Canon, 
Ga., has a circuit which takes in Alla- 
toona, Bethel, Rockwell, Senoia and 
Windsor, as well as Canon. 


Rev. Stanley Grean is the new min- 
ister of the church in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
He is living at 17 Rich Avenue. 


Rev. and Mrs. John S. MacPhee of 
Parishville, N. Y., announce the birth of 
a daughter. 


A daughter (Judith Ann) was born 
February 11 to Rev. and Mrs. Walter E. 
Kellison, until recently of Biddeford, 
and now of Caribou, Maine. 


Rev. G. Norman Eddy, 44 Maple- 
dell Street, Springfield 9, Mass., is acting 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee 
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MEET AMOS 
& HOSEA 

| - 
Rolland 


Emerson 
Wolfe 


“Dr. Wolfe has eminently succeeded in 
presenting to the general reader Amos 
and Hosea as living, dramatic person- 
alities. He has recaptured vividly the 
historical background, the character 
and experiences, the revolutionary mes- 
sage of those two men of God in the 
dim past whose inspired words have 
transformed the religion of mankind.” 


—Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard. 
At Your Bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


a 
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as interim pastor of the Second Church 
in Springfield. 


Dr. Raymond L. Forman, pastor of 
the Universalist church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., is now living at 1202 East Green 
Street, Pasadena. 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner’s address after 
April 1 will be 1 Park Place, Canton, 
Ne YS 


Obituary 


JOHN THOMAS 


John Thomas died at his home in Galves- 
ton, Ind., December. 28, 1944, at the age of 
ninety. Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon, December 31, in the Universalist 
ehurch, and were in charge of Rev. 
William C. Abbe, pastor. A eulogy was 
made by Rev. H. C. Beckett, a former 
pastor. Mr. Thomas was an undertaker and 
was much respected in the community. 

Mr. Thomas, who had been brought up a 
Methodist, became a Universalist by reading 
Universalist literature, and later by hearing 
some of the early Universalist preachers. 
From the first he was enthusiastic and ardent 
in the cause. 
to become 


He was one of a small group 
the charter members of the 
church, which was organized in 1893, and 
helped to erect the church building in 1894. 
He was always one of the most liberal con- 
tributors to the church, was a constant 
reader of Tue Curistran Leaper, and was 
well informed about denominational activi- 
ties. 

For years, Mr. Thomas was quite deaf, 
and for the last two years he was totally 
blind, but he was always cheerful and 
interested in local affairs, in business, and 
in the church. 

In his will he left $2,000 to the Indiana 
Universalist Convention, the income from 
which is to be paid to the Galveston church. 
He arranged also that after the death of 
his stepson, his real estate was to be sold, 
the proceeds to go to the Galveston church. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. . 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for‘tollege entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Haron E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


UFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


) For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Wirch’ 17, 1945 


. outstanding preachers. 


MRS. FRED M. BARROWS 

Mabel Eva (Parsons) Barrows died Jan- 
uary 18 in Waltham, Mass., after an illness 
of two days. 

Mrs. Barrows was born in Norway, Maine, 
January 6, 1871, the eldest of four children 
of John W. and Elvira A. (Jacobs) Parsons. 
She attended Edward Little High School in 
Auburn, Maine, later Hebron Academy. She 
taught school in Paris, Maine, and Delano, 
Minn. 


In 1893, she moved with her parents to 


_ North Acton, Mass., and on January 8, 1895, 


married Fred M. Barrows of South Paris, 
Maine, who died in 1929. 

She was a past regent of Dorothy Brewer 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and a member of the Universalist 
church of Waltham. She was a third-gen- 
eration Universalist, was registrar of the 
church, and at the time of her death was 
revising the records. She knew much of the 
history of the church. 

She is survived by a son, Wendell P., a 
chemist in the Metallurgical Testing Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C.; a_ brother, 
Arthur H. Parsons, of Waltham; and a sister, 
Etta M. (Parsons) Harris, also of Waltham. 

Funeral services were held at the 
William R. Miller Chapel on January 22, her 
pastor, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, officiating. 
Burial was in the family lot in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, Acton, Mass. 


MISS MAUDE COUNTRYMAN 

Miss Maude Countryman, a faithful 
member of the Galveston, Ind., Universalist 
church and a regular attendant for years 
at state conventions, died December 5, 1944, 
after a lingering illness. Services were held 
in the church December 7, and were con- 
ducted by Rev. William C. Abbe, pastor. 

Miss Countryman was graduated from the 
Galveston high school, later attended normal 
school, and taught for several years in the 
Galveston For years she taught 
the young children in the church school. 
Later she served for several years as a mem- 
ber of the Galveston School Board. 

She bought two stones in the National 
Church in Washington in memory of her 
parents. 


schools. 


FRANKLIN W. COOLIDGE 

Franklin W. Coolidge of Pittsfield, Maine, 
died January 13 after a short illness. 

He was born in Livermore, Maine, June 2, 
1853, and lived in that town until the family 
moved to Pittsfield, in September, 1910. 

On October 14, 1878, he was married to 
Cora H. Campbell of Maine, 
who died in July, 1934, 

Mr. Coolidge was a merchant in his home 
town. He was a member of the Universalist 
church in Livermore and was very active 
in carrying on its work. During the summer 
months he was instrumental in bringing to 
“The Norlands,” many 
He was a trustee of 
that church at the time of his death, and 
maintained a great interest in it. 

He possessed an unusually active mind, 
even at the age of ninety-one, and was im- 


Livermore, 


his home church, 


mensely interested in all civic and national 
affairs, 

He leaves a son, Harry R. Coolidge, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Thomas Anderson, both of 
Pittsfield. 

Funeral services were held in the home 
of his son on January 15, Rev. William 
Gardner of Bangor officiating because of the 
disability of Rev. J. B. Folsom. 


MRS. BENJAMIN HARTSOUGH 

Funeral services were held for Mrs 
jamin Hartsough on February 19 
Universalist church in Stockton, 
were conducted by the interim j 
the church, Rev. O. G. Colegrové 
Hartsough was a faithful men ‘ver 
Stockton church and its Sunday ;he 

Amelia Helena Logemann was bor? 
ary 31, 1876. On February 15, 18949 
was married to Benjamin Hartsough, 
died in 1929. 

She is survived by a son Bef 
Elizabeth, Ill.; two daughters, \ 
Vickers of Elmhurst, Il., and Mrs. 
Currier of Glenn Ellyn, Ill; tw 
daughters, one grandson, two bro 
a sister. 


MRS. GEORGE CURTISS 

Mrs. George Curtiss of Orang 
died February 2. 

Roxy L. Prentiss was born in {range 0 
July 2, 1881, the daughter of William H. 
and Louise R. (Huntoon) Prentiss, 
lived in Orange all her life. She was a 
member of the Universalist church of the 
town. 

Besides her husband, she leaves a son, 
Philip Welcome; two grandchildren, Clifford 
Welcome and Mrs. Robert Hempel, both of 
Orange; a brother, Abe Prentiss of West 
Acton; four sisters, Mrs. Marion Hunter of 
Boston, Mrs. Bessie Emmons of Lansing, 
Mich., Mrs. Sadie Dibble of Troy, N. Y., 
and Mrs. Ida Wright of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Funeral services were held February 4, 
Rey. Charles H. Emmons, her .pastor, 
officiating. 


and 


MRS. D. L. GARBER 

Funeral services were held for Mrs. D. L. 
Garber at her Mt. Carroll, Tl. 
February 12. 

Mrs. Garber was born in Richland County, 
Ohio, September 13, 1875. She joined the 
Universalist church in Belleville, Ohio, at 
the age of twenty-one. 
survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. Mabel Johnson of Mt. 
Carroll and Mrs. Ruth Fosdick of Savanna, 
Ohio; a granddaughter, Alice Fosdick; and a 
sister, Mrs. Loa Fults of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


home in 


She is her husband; 


SCOTT PIERCE 

Scott Pierce of Dayton, Ohio, a de- 
scendant of an ardent Universalist family in 
Sharpsville, Pa., died recently at the age of 
seventy-nine. He had been for forty-seven 
years a representative of the Connecticut 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford and 
was their oldest agent in point of service. 

He was one of the organizers of the Day- 
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ton Playground and Garden Association, was 
chairman of the Council of Social Agencies, 
and had served as head of the draft board, 
besides taking part in other public activities. 

He was married in 1891 to Miss Mabel 
Marvin of Harrison, Ohio, a cousin of Rev. 
William Couden, D.D. 

He is survived by his wife; one daughter, 
Miss Charlotte Pierce, a teacher in Oakwood 
schools; one son, Marvin, who is a vice-presi- 
of the McCall Corporation, New York; 
yandchildren and one great-grandchild. 


EV. Leon P. Jones transferred to Illinois. 
v. Martha G. Jones transferred to 


Srantey C. Stauu, Secretary 


MA UNIVERSALIST 

TION 

ustees of the Alabama Universalist 
n have called a special meeting 
mnvention to be held in Chapman, 
1945, for the disposition of such 
as may be brought before it. 

R. H. Srrain, Secretary 


rCENTR- L FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted letter of dismission and recom- 
mendation to Rev. Carl A. Polson, D.D., at 
his request on account of entering the Con- 
gregational Christian Church. 

Accepted on transfer from the New York 
Committee of Fellowship Rev. William A. 
Haney, Rev. Frank W. Miller and Rev. 
‘Carleton M. Fisher. 


Transferred Rev. William C. Abbe to 
Indiana. 


Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold a public meeting at 
All Souls’ Church (Universalist-Unitarian) , 
Braintree, on March 22, beginning at 
10:30 a.m. Luncheon reservations should be 
made by March 20 with Mrs. Edwin H. 
Hansen, 54 Robinson Avenue, Braintree 
(BRAintree 1319-W). 

Rosertine H. Rice, Chairman 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the New 
York Universalist Convention will convene 
at the parish house of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City, March 21, 
at 10 a.m., for the examination of Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Harotp W. Haynes, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Ordination of Albert F. Ziegler authorized. 
Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 

Services on second and fourth Sundays at 
3:30 p.m. 

March 25: Communion _ service—Rev. 
John E. Wood, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 8: Rev. Henry R. Rose, D.D., New- 
ark, N. J. 

April 22: Rev. Raymond Baughan, New- 
ark, N. J. 


DANIEL 
EVANS 


+ + Pee: oe. 


TEACHER, PREACHER 
THEOLOGIAN 


= NL2OTOINL WIHIWTIS UIHIVIL & FSEEE 


A reverent, scholarly translation 

WEYMOUTH’S i 

NEW TESTAMENT i 
In Modern Speech 


From Coal Pit to Professor’s Chair 
DANIEL EVANS 


Teacher, Preacher, Theologian 


A Biography 


Edited by Raymond Calkins 


This thrilling and inspiring biography graph- 
ically portrays Daniel Evans’ early experiences 
in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, his struggle 
for learning, and his long-enjoyed leadership in 
teaching and preaching. 


$2.00 


=) WEYMOUTH'S 
NEW 
TESTAMENT 


WN MODEUN SPEECH 


Throws new light and meaning on many pas- 


sages in the older versions. 


Available in three 


NEW AMERICANEDTTION 


styles: No. 1, Regular Size Edition in Cloth, 
$3.00; No. 1P, Pocket Edition in Cloth, $2.00; Raine aseeecniey 


No. 1L, Regular Size Edition in Leather, $5.50. 


tede's 
Didlical saholerrdip and Kigh Mieery evelity 


THE PILGRIM PRESS © sovvon 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


The Pilgrim Press 


19 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Il. 


Crackling | 


A small boy was told that an angel — 
had brought him a little sister, and the 
doctor asked him if he would like to see 
her. He replied no, but he would like to 
have a look at the angel —HELIANTHUS 
in Public Opinion. 


“And how was Sunday school today, 
dear?” Mother asked Tommy, aged six. 

“Not so good,” he replied. And then, 
looking very serious, added: “Daniel’s in 
the lions’ den again.”—Evening News 
of London. 


A private pulled this one on the day 
of his interview as a prospective candi- 
date for O. C. S. To make sure he would 
make no error in military courtesy when 
he got into the C.O.’s office, he stopped? 
at a desk outside the office and asked ™ 
an individual seated there: A 

“Say, bud, what side of the room does? 
the colonel sit on?” : 

The man looked him over slowly and7 
said: “I sit right there.’—Fort Dix Post. 

j 


“We've recovered the car you reported] 
stolen,” said the police captain to the? 
man on the other end of the line. “The 
culprit says she’s your wife, and just 
wait until you get her home!”—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Jimmy came home after his first ex- 
amination in grammar and enthusiastic- 
ally announced to his mother: “Oh, 
Mom, I got the best grade in the room 
in grammar today!” 

“That’s fine.” said the delighted par- 
ent. “And how about the other studies?” 

“Well—” came the subdued reply, “in 
them other studies I didn’t do so good.” 
—The Watchman-Examiner. 


When a girl applies for admission to 
Vassar, a questionnaire is sent to her 
parents. A father in a Boston suburb, 
fillmg out one of these blanks, came to 
a question: “Is she a leader?” He hesi- 
tated, then wrote: “I am not sure about 
this, but I know she is an excellent 
follower.” 

A few days later he received this 
letter from the president of the college: 
“As our freshman group next fall is to 
contain several hundred leaders, we con- 
gratulate ourselves that your daughter 
will also be a member of the class. We 
shall thus be assured of one good 
follower.”—Journal of Education. 


An Atlanta woman, riding home on al 
bus, suddenly realized she had left a 
“piggy bank” at the post office while 
mailing letters. She hurried back and 
found the bank on the counter, but 
noticed it had become heavier. 

Generous Atlantans, thinking it was 
there for aiding some worthy cause, had 
put many coins in it—AP. 
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